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• Roscoe  Turner  flew  from  London  to 
Australia  — 11,323  miles  — in  93  hours  and 
7 minutes!  When  questioned  about  his 
smoking,  Colonel  Turner  said: 

“A  speed  flyer  uses  up  energy  just  as  his 
motor  uses  ‘gas’  — and  smoking  a Camel 
gives  one  a ‘refill’  on  energy.  The  way  I 
notice  this  especially  is  that  after  smoking 
a Camel  I get  a new  feeling  of  well-being 
and  vim.  Camels  never  upset  my  nerves.” 


LEAF-TOBACCO 
EXPERTS  AGREE: 


Camels  are  made  from 
finer.  More  Expensive 
Tobaccos — Turkish  and 
Domestic  — than  any 
other  popular  brand. 


PHYSICAL  INSTRUC- 
TOR. Charles  Adams : 
‘‘Smoking  a Camel  quick- 
ly gives  me  a sense  of 
renewed  vim.  I enjoy  this 
‘lift.’  Camels  never  inter- 
fere with  healthy  nerves.” 


ARCHITECT.  W.  R. 
Ballard  reports  as  fol- 
lows: “Whenever  I feel 
listless,  a Camel  restores 
my  energy  And  I also 
find  that  my  mind  is 
clearer.  . . more  alert.” 


o 


MRS.  LANGDON  POST,  young 
society  leader:  “When  tired.  I find 
that  smoking  a Camel  gives  me  a 
‘lift,’  and  I feel  fresher  afterwards.” 


You  Are  Invited 
to  Tune  In  on  the  All-Star 

CAMEL  CARAVAN 

with 

WALTER  O’KEEFE 
CASA  LOMA  ORCHESTRA 
ANNETTE  HANSHAW 
TED  HUSING 


TUESDAY 


\ 10:1 
] 9:i 


:00  P.M.  E.  S.T. 
:00  P.M.C.  S.T. 


9:00  P.  M.E.S.T. 
8:00P.M.C.S.T. 


THURSDAY 

OVER  COAST-TO-COAST  WABC-COLUMBIA  NETWORK 


WALTER  O'KEEFE 


8:OOP.M.M.S.T. 
7.00  P.  M.  P.S.T. 


9:30P.M.M.S.T. 
8:30  P.M.  P.S.T. 


CAMEL’S  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS  NEVER  GET  ON  YOUR  NERVES! 


Copyrig-ht,  1935, 
H.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company 
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Whether  or  not  fair  weather  — Good  Fellows  always  get  together 

In  THE  TAP  ROOM 

♦♦♦ 

Very  proper  and  quite  smart  — THE  MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
or  THE  COFFEE  SHOP  for  Good  Food  and  Service 

For  Happy  Hours  with  your  Sweetheart  — Swaying  to  Sweet 
Music  — THE  CRYSTAL  BALL  ROOM 

♦♦♦ 

For  your  House  Party  Guest  — 

A ROOM  THAS  IS  WORTHY  OF  HER 

Rates  as  little  as  ^2.00  single  — $3.50  double 

♦♦♦ 

Our  Banquet  Facilities  are  the  Best  in  the  Valley 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A Discriminating  Hotel  for  Discriminating  Guests 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Hotel  Bethlehem 
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KING  COAL  CO. 

We  Sell 

THE  BEST  COAL  MINED 


Phone  2000 


AUSTIN  ELECTRIC 

Since  1818 

ELECTRICAL  CONTRACTING 

Austin  Electric  Supply  Co. 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 
Phone  2236 

218  W.  Third  St.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


FRUIT 

PRODUCE 

FISH 

OYSTERS 

J.  A.  TRIMBLE 

117  W.  Third  Street 


Loyalty 

Tliey  were  di.scussing  dogs,  and  the  tales  were  get- 
ting “pretty  tall”  when  one  of  the  grouj)  took  the  lead. 

“Sinitli,”  he  said,  “had  a most  intelligent  dog.  One 
night  Smith’s  liouse  eauglit  fire.  All  was  instant  confu- 
sion. Old  Smitli  and  Ids  wife  Hetv  for  the  children  and 
bundled  tliem  out  in  quick  order.  Every  one  was  saved, 
hut  old  Rover  daslied  back  through  the  flames. 

“Soon  the  noble  animal  reappeared,  scorched  and 
burned,  with  what  do  you  think?” 

“Give  u]i,”  cried  the  eager  listeners. 

‘Al’itli  the  fire  insurance  jioliey  wrapped  in  a damj) 
towel,  gentlemen.” 

— Bored  JBaltc 


♦ 


They  had  been  sitting  in  the  swung  in  the  moonlight, 
alone.  No  word  broke  the  stillness  for  half  an  hour,  un- 
til— 

“Sujipose  you  had  money,’  she  said,  “what  would  you 
do?” 

He  threw  out  his  chest  in  all  the  glory  of  young  man- 
hood. 

“I’d  travel!”  he  said. 

He  left  her  warm  young  hand  slide  into  his.  when  he 
looked  up,  she  had  gone. 

In  his  hand  lav  a nickel. 

— Eo’changc 


COLLEGE 

I ■ ■ ■■  ■■  ■ ■ 

Come  in  and  Hear  the  Latest 

BARBER  SHOP 

RECORD  HITS 

10  West  Fourth  Street 

COURTEOUS  SERVICE 

Phillip’s  Music  Store 

Advanced  Hygienic  Methods 

REASONABLE  RATES 

24  E.  Third  Street  Bethlehem 
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A dentist  we  know  tells  a story  about  a very  coeky 
lad  from  Iowa  State.  Wlien  lie  graduated,  by  some  ill 
chance  of  fate  he  landed  a job  with  the  York  Times. 

Of  course,  this  made  him  all  the  more  cocky.  In  due  time 
lie  began  to  bother  all  the  men  around  the  office.  Finally, 
one  day  the  editor  sent  liim  to  get  a statement  from  Ir- 
vin S.  Cobb. 

Busting  into  the  privacy  of  Mr.  Cobb’s  suite  he  be- 
gan w’ith  his  customary  ego:  “Mr.  Cobh,  I’m  Hicks  from 
Iowa  State.  I've  accepted  a position  with  the  Times  and 
thought  I’d  drop  over  and  see  if  you  had  a statement  for 
the  press.” 

The  humorist  was  in  a had  mood,  so  he  growled  hack: 
“Do  you  know  what  we  do  witli  hicks  in  New  York.^” 

“Mr.  Cobb,”  replied  this  conceited  lad,  “I  don’t  give 
a damn  hat  you  do  with  Hicks  in  New  York,  hut  I do 
know  what  we  do  with  Cobbs  in  Iowa  !” 

— Sundial 

♦ 

An  Englishman,  }iaying  a visit  to  our  shores,  had  one 
great  object  in  mind,  and  that  as  to  return  home  with  a 
good  example  of  American  wit.  On  the  day  of  sailing  he 
had  not  found  one.  As  he  checked  out  of  the  Waldorf, 
lie  asked  the  clerk  if  he  knew  of  any  funny  jokes.  “No,” 
the  clerk  replied,  “hut  I know  a good  riddle.” 

“Yes,  go  on,”  insisted  the  Englishman. 

“My  father  has  a son  who  is  not  my  brother.  AVlio  is 
he?” 

“I  am  sure  I don’t  know.” 

“Myself,”  said  the  clerk. 

So  the  Englishman  memorized  the  riddle  and  sailed. 
He  was  met  at  the  dock  in  Idver})ool  by  friends,  and 
after  customary  greetings  decided  the  time  had  come  to 
spring  his  little  story.  He  began:  “My  father  has  a son 
who  is  not  my  brother.  \^’lio  is  he?”  His  friends  assured 
him  they  did  not  know. 

Came  the  answer:  “The  clerk  in  the  Waldorf  in  New 
York  C’ity.” 

— Cornell  Jf'idoxc 


♦ 


SMITH’S 

Broad  Street  Cleaners 
& Dyers 

Dry  Cleaning,  Pressing  and  Repairing 
HATS  CLEANED  and  BLOCKED 

41  W.  Broad  St.  Bethlehem 

Phone  2934 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF  SCHOOL  AND 
OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

COLLEGE  SEAL  STATIONERY 
COLLEOE  SEAL  JEWELRY 
DRAWIXO  SUPPLIES 

PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS 

Lehigh  Stationery  Co. 

14  W.  Fourth  St.  Bethlehem 


Exclusively 

“SILVER  BROOK”  .A.NTHR.A.CITE 

Have  Y ou  Tried  This  Super  Fuel? 
Phone  1700 

ARTIFICIAL  ICE  CO. 

Second  and  New  Streets 


STAR 

JOSEPH  MUHR 

BARBER  SHOP 

! 

Caterer  to  Fraternities 

Where  Lehigh  men  receive 
the  greatest  satisfaction 

NOTED  FOR  HIS  FINE  FOODS 

126  West  Fourth  Street 

313  E.  Third  Street  Phone  947 

(Opposite  Post  Office) 
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Executive  Staff 
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TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

THE  ART  OF  SUBSIDATIOX 

by  George  Yanko,  Arts  ’37 

THEKE'.S  NOTHING  DIKE  BCMl’ERNICKEL 

RAILROAD  GAUGES 

by  Charles  A.  -McCarty,  -trts  ’3,5 

BACONIAN  CIBIIERS  AND  OTHER  MYSTERIES 
by  Professor  Robert  .Metcalf  .Smith 

GREEKS  AND  THE  FUTURE 

by  Charles  F.  McCoy,  .\rts  ’37 

PACKERS  ACRES 

by  Sydney  .1.  Lewis,  Arts  '37 

NATIONAL  COLLEGIATE  CHA.MPIONSHIPS 
by  William  Sheridan 

WRESTLING  AND  WRESTLERS 
by  Ben  L,  Bishop 

U.M  PRETTY  SMART 

by  'William  P.  Gottlieb 

ANALYSIS 
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by  tVilliam  J.  Wiswesser 

ItECORDS  OF  THE  MON'IH 
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AND  FLAVOR! 


COURSE,  you  want  mild  tobacco!  Every  pipe  smoker 
wants  mild  tobacco.  All  tobacco  companies  try  to  give  you  mild 
tobacco!  Mildness  is  necessary  for  comfort  in  smoking.  You 
won't  smoke  a tobacco  that  is  not  mild.  A tobacco  company 
would  soon  go  broke  if  it  did  not  produce  mild  tobacco. 

But  it’s  Flavor  that  gives  the  pleasure.  Flavor  is  the  reason 
men  smoke  pipes.  It  is  flavor  that  makes  the  difference  in 
tobaccos. 

Good  flavor  is  not  so  easy  to  get.  Edgeworth  has  a flavor  all 
its  own.  This  Flavor  is  so  good  that  many  pipe  smokers  have 
used  Edgeworth  for  twenty  years  and  more. 

The  Edgeworth  people  found  the  way  to  keep  Edgeworth 
tobacco  mild  and  keep  all  the  good  flavor  too.  Mildness  and 
Flavor  together,  that’s  Edgeworth.  Try  a 15-cent  tin. 


Edgeworth  is  made  and  guaranteed  by  Larus  & Bro.  Co.,  Tobacconists  since  1877,  Richmond,  Va. 
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The  Art  of  Subsidation 


by  George  Yanko 


WHEN  a team  goes  into  action  on  tlie  gridiron, 
diamond,  track  or  court,  the  spectator  merely 
sees  the  players.  Y'hat  actually  goes  on  behind 
the  team  is  merely  rumor,  as  far  as  the  fan  is  concerned. 
'I’hese  rumors,  however,  involving  tlie  whole  athletic  pol- 
icy of  a university,  official  and  unofficial,  arc  periodically 
investigated  hy  a s))ccial  committee  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation. 

The  result  of  the  latest  investigation  is  of  double  im- 
portance to  Lehigh.  First,  because  it  shows  the  policy 
pursued  by  her  rivals  in  sports,  and  second,  because  of 
the  singularly  favorable  comment  on  wrestlers. 

The  investigations  included  130  colleges.  Among 
those  visited  besides  Lehigh  were  many  Brown  and 
White  rivals.  'I'lie  following  summaries  from  the  Car- 
negie’s report  j)resent  the  situation  os  it  was  a few  years 
ago.  'I'here  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  conditions  have 
changed  materially  since  this  rejiort  was  ])uhlished. 
ML^HLENBERG — Athletic  scholarshi})s  of  an  uns])e- 
cified  number  are  granted.  No  cash  is  exchanged,  hut 
a ])artial  or  com))lcte  remission  of  tuition  is  grant- 
ed. Athletes  are  cared  for  on  the  excuse  of  com- 
))etitive  bids  of  rivals. 

GETTYSBURG — Thirty  athletic  scholarshii)s  granted. 
The  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  university 
conducts  a correspondence  with  pros])ective  ath- 
letes. 

PRINCETON — True  faculty  control  exists  at  this  in- 
stitution. Recruiting  of  athletes  is  conducted  by 
alumni  with  full  knowledge  h}'  some  official  of  the 
university  or  athletic  staff  receiving  a salary  from 
the  college. 

RU'I'GERS — Scholarships  awarded  on  all  around  basis 
which  “obviously  may  he  interpreted  as  athletic 
ability.”  Recruiting  corresj)ondence  is  carried  on 
and  also  is  done  directly  at  Alumni  dinners. 
DICKINSON — Funds  for  subsidization  without  ath- 
letic scholarshij)s  maintained.  Relations  established 
with  certain  j)rivate  schools.  Alumni  recruit  and 
dinners  are  held  where  .Suh-Freshman  athletes  are 
invited. 


PENN  STATE  — Seventy-five  athletic  scholarsJiips  giv- 
en out  with  jiartial  or  complete  remission  of  tuition. 
Athletes  are  cared  for  in  whole  or  ])art.  Fraterni- 
ties provide  athletic  members  with  rooms  or  board 
or  both  at  a figure  so  low  that  “the  arrangement 
can  only  he  regarded  as  an  athletic  subsidy. 

LAP'AYETTE — Fund  for  subsidization  maintained  by 
institution.  The  slush  fund  amounts  to  113,000  with 
12  beneficiaries.  Evening  meal  served  at  a training- 
table.  Relations  established  with  certain  private 
])rei)aratory  schools  whereby  athletes  have  been 
])artly  maintained  at  the  schools  until  they  are 
ready  for  college.  Athletic  system  under  faculty 
guidance.  Matters  concerning  schedule  dealt  with 
by  a faculty  committee  while  a committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  trustees  acts  upon  the  budgetary  matters 
and  appoints.  The  Carnegie  report  states:  “From 
the  viewpoint  of  education,  the  most  regrettable 
aspect  of  the  control  of  college  athletics  in  the 
United  States  today  is  the  meagreness  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  is  entrusted  to  the  undergraduate.” 

LEHIGH-  Partial  alumni  control.  Concessions  within 
the  control  of  the  athletic  department  or  association 
are  allotted  to  athletes  but  “profits  are  so  restricted 
that,  while  not  excessive,  they  afford  what  is  con- 
sidered to  he  just  compensation.  “A  tyjncal  answ-er 
to  on  athlete  “feeling  around”  is:  “The  only  in- 
ducement we  can  offer  to  any  student  is  that  of  a 
good  education.  That  is  all  the  right  kind  of  athlete 
expects  of  us.”  There  is  a training  table  where  eve- 
ning meals  are  served  and  one  honor  scholarship  is 
described  by  the  rej)ort:  “I.ehigh  University  has 
recently  made  a significant  and  courageous  change 
of  policy  respecting  recruiting  and  subsidizing.  The 
process  entailed  the  exercise  of  much  tact  and  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  athletic  officials  and  univer- 
sity officers,  and  an  admirable  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  alumni.  Although  officials  at  Lehigh  are 
too  ex])erienced  in  such  matters  to  be  overconfi- 
dent, nevertheless  the  results  obtained  encourage 
them. 
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There’s  Nothing  Like  Pumpernickel 


WITHOl’T  a cliange  in  exjire.ssion,  Sol  Masky 
.scratched  Ids  Iiead  twice,  then  turned  the  page. 
H is  eyes  wandered  listlessly  over  a nuinher  of 
words  before  settling  on  the  first  that  jileased  them. 
There  he  continued.  Since  his  feet  were  propped  up, 
stark  naked,  against  the  end  of  the  bed,  his  shoulders 
and  neck  carried  most  of  his  weight,  which  was  very 
little  anyway.  Groping  around  with  his  left  hand  he 
found  a piece  of  bread  near  the  end  of  his  back  and 
stuck  it  in  his  mouth.  It  tasted  slightly  sat  on,  but  this 
bothered  Sol  projiortionately  little.  He  turned  another 
page  and  began  at  its  centre. 

“Sol,  what  time  is  it?”  The  voice  coming  from  sleej), 
was  soft,  feminine,  with  a velvet  huskiness ; it  would 
have  thrilled  any  other  man  but  Sol  Masky. 

“Two  o’clock,  dearie.  Now  go  to  sleep  like  a good 
girl.” 

“How  can  I sleep  with  that  light  glaring  in  mv  eyes? 
How  many  pages  are  }-ou  going  to  read  yet,  Sol?” 

“Only  twenty-five,  dearie.” 

“My  God,  but  you’re  a slow  reader.  An  hour  ago  you 
said  forty.” 

“I  know,  dearie.  I guess  1 concentrate  too  much.” 
'riie  blond  hair  of  Mrs.  Sol  Masky  (five  million  mar- 
ried men  knew  Iier  as  \’era  Delight,  the  name  to  which 
Super-Super  Productions,  Inc.,  owned  the  cojiyright) 
was  sjiread  on  the  silk  pillow  like  a loose  bundle  of  hand- 
jiolished  sunlight.  Below  the  glistening  hair  was  a pale 
faee  whose  features  showed  economy,  but  delicacy,  of 
structure.  There  was  a very  pretty  mouth,  but  it  was 
twisted  now  in  preparation  for  a series  of  nasty  re- 
marks. Suddenly  her  eyes  narrowed  and  threw  sparks. 
“Sol,  are  you  eating  in  bed  again  !” 

“Only  a little  piece  of  pumjiernickel,  dearie.  I thought 
maybe  you  wouldn’t  mind.”  Sol  fingered  his  lean  nose 
apprehensively.  “Anyhow,”  he  added  weakly,  “you 
ought  to  be  asleep  by  now.” 

“Sure  I ought  to  be  asleep,  but  how  can  I?”  Mrs. 
Masky  had  a small  voice,  but  it  shrieked  admirably.  “All 
day  long  I make  pictures  which  drive  half  the  men  in 
the  world  to  distraction,  and  all  night  long  you  shine 
lights  in  my  eyes.  I don’t  care  that  you  like  to  read  de- 
tective stories,  but  couldn’t  you  at  least  pay  some  at- 
tention to  me.  Make  believe  we  still  aren’t  married.” 

“I  know,  dearie,  but  this  is  a good  story.”  Sol  smiled 


conciliatingly  as  he  jiointed  to  the  cover,  which  showed 
ajijiroaching  Death  in  four  different  jioses.  “See,  it’s 
“The  Corpse  Strikes  Back,”  by  Thaddeus  Thugg.  It  al- 
ready had  seven  murders.  Right  now  the  corpse  is  after 
the  detective.  I couldn’t  (juit  now,  could  I ?” 

“All  right,  act  as  if  I’m  not  even  here.  But  don’t  get 
crumbs  all  over  my  new  spread.”  The  slim  body,  knowm 
from  Hollywood  to  Bangkok  and  back  again  the  other 
way,  turned  on  its  side  and  wriggled  slightly.  The  thin 
body  in  the  other  bed  tensed  at  the  vision  of  imminent 
murder.  Only  the  gentle  workings  of  Sol’s  lower  jaw 
sjioiled  the  perfection  of  a spectacular  silence.  As  it  os- 
cillated periodically,  the  point  of  his  chin  cut  neat  el- 
lipses in  the  air.  There’s  nothing  like  pumperniekel  for 
endurance  and  dependability. 

Eventually  the  jaws  sagged  apart,  out  of  horror  or 
fatigue.  For  half  an  hour  only  Sol’s  nose  moved,  silently 
twitching. 

Twin  arms,  built  especially  for  \’era  Delight  or  Venus 
de  Milo,  began  to  stir  and  fret  like  frightened  animals. 
The  most  famous  figure  in  the  world  squirmed  on  a mat- 
tress of  down.  Langurous  eyes  ojiened  and  blinked  like 
those  of  an  owl  tortured  by  daylight.  Marble  shoulders 
rose  and  turned  toward  the  night  lamp.  A voice  of  2^as- 
sion  whispered,  “Sol,  honey,  what  day  is  tomorrow?” 
“The  twenty-sixtli  of  March,  dearie.  Why?” 

“And  when  is  our  divorce?  I always  forget.” 

“Our  what?  Oh  yes.  .Inst  three  weeks  from  last 
'riiursday.  It’ll  be  around  in  no  time,”  he  consoled.  “I’ve 
got  the  two  best  divorce  lawyers  in  the  state  working 
on  it.  You  won’t  even  have  to  go  to  court  if  you  don’t 
want  to.”  Sol’s  mind  scurried  away  from  law  courts  back 
to  scenes  of  blood  and  swift  vengeance,  murder  on  foul 
murder,  and  nameless  guilt.  He  waded  again  into  a sea 
of  gore,  and  grew  exultant. 

Four  feet  away  a goddest  grew  petulant.  “Did  you 
always  read  so  much,  Sol.  In  bed,  I mean.” 

“I  don’t  know,  dearie;  I guess  so.  You  know  how  it 
is — you  sell  real  estate  all  day  and  at  night  you  want  a 
little  adventure  and,  you  know  . . . romance.  But  I guess 
maybe  this  eating  in  bed  isn’t  too  good  for  me.” 

“No,  it  will  sjioil  your  digestion,  Sol.  How  many 
jiages  do  you  have  to  read  yet?” 

“Only  about  twenty.” 
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Railroad  Gauges 


by  Charles  McCarty 


RAILM'AY  travel  in  tlie  United  States  is  unsurpassed 
for  convenience  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Tlie  ex- 
treme cheapness,  rapidity,  and  availability  of  rail- 
road transportation  in  this  country  has  contributed  much 
to  the  development  of  American  industry,  and  has  re- 
duced the  cost  of  every  article  we  consume.  There  is  a 
primarj'  reason  for  the  great  efficiency  of  our  railroads, 
and  that  is  that  any  car,  passenger  or  freight,  can  go 
rolling  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  Florida  to  Oregon 
over  the  lines  of  any  company  without  any  alteration  to 
its  trucks  or  wheels.  And  that  is  because  all  railroads  in 
the  L nited  Ctates  (e.xcej)t  a small  mileage  of  branch 
lines  in  the  Y’est  and  excluding  industrial  and  logging 
lines)  are  built  to  standard  gauge.  The  gauge  of  a track 
is  the  distance  between  the  rails,  and  that  which  has 
become  known  as  “standard”  is  4 feet  8^-!  inches. 

As  we  look  over  the  American  system  of  railways,  we 
feel  that  things  are  pretty  ideally  arranged,  and  that  it 
certainly  is  fortunate  that  our  early  railroad  builders 
had  so  much  foresight  as  to  build  all  of  their  lines  to 
one  gauge.  But  things  were  not  always  so  nice.  For 
instance,  a little  research  discloses  the  fact  that  in  1837 
there  were  at  least  seven  different  gauges  in  use.  The 
Mauch  Chunk  railroad  built  in  1827  had  a gauge  of  3 
feet  6 inches;  the  Schuylkill  line  built  in  1829,  not  far 
from  the  first,  with  which  it  might  possibly  he  connected 
some  day,  was  built  to  a gauge  of  t feet  8*'^  inches.  The 
same  thing  happened  at  Albany,  where  the  Albany  and 
Hudson  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  were  built  almost 
simultaneously  to  gauges  of  1 feet  9 inches  and  i feet  3 
inches,  respectively.  As  a result,  when  the  two  roads 
were  consolidated,  the  track  of  both  had  to  be  changed  to 
1 feet  8U>  inches.  Of  course  it  must  he  realized  that  at 
this  early  date  no  gauge  had  come  to  he  recognized  as 
standard. 

lo  name  all  of  the  roads  and  their  various  gauges 
during  the  ))criod  j)receding  standardization  would  re- 
<}uirc  a great  deal  of  space.  A very  clear  j)icture  of  the 
conditions  existing  about  1 8(53  is  gained  from  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Rail- 
way Bulletin  of  December  1st,  1931. 

In  some  parts  of  New  Jersej'  and  Pcnnsvlvania,  in 
nearly  all  of  Ohio,  and  in  portions  of  Indiana  and  Il- 
linois, a track-width  of  four  feet  and  ten  inches  was  in 
use.  All  the  railways  of  the  South  were  five  feet  wide. 


and  that  gauge  had  likewise  been  adopted  in  California 
by  a state  enactment.  The  Erie  Road  in  New  York;  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  MYstern  through  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio;  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  road 
through  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  all  six  feet 
wide,  as  were  various  other  lines  in  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere.  Many  of  the  roads  in  the  Southwest  and  in 
Missouri,  including  the  ^Missouri  Pacific,  were  built  with 
a gauge  of  5 feet  (1  inches.  All  sorts  of  other  and  ap- 
parently inexplicable  gauges  (l‘-3“,  l‘-.5%“,  l‘-7“, 
l‘-8“,  l‘-9%“,  l‘-9^'^“,  and  5‘-l“)  existed  throughout  the 
whole  eastern  region,  making  any  approach  to  an  effec- 
tive national  railway  system  an  impossibility  while  such 
a condition  continued.” 

Conditions  were  becoming  untenable  and  the  useful- 
ness of  the  railroad  as  a transportation  agency  was  be- 
ing throttled  by  this  stupid  procedure  of  every  engineer 
of  construction  ado])ting  his  own  })et  gauge.  Some  in- 
fluence was  greatly  needed  which  would  bring  about 
a standardization. 

This  influence  finally  turned  up  in  the  plan  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  build  a railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific,  under  a plan  based  on  the  use  of  natural  re- 
sources. By  Congressional  Act  of  1862,  President  Lin- 
coln was  authorized  to  fix  the  gauge  of  this  road.  This 

continued  on  page  26 
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Baconian  Ciphers  and  Other  Mysteries 

by  Professor  Robert  Metcalf  Smith 


IF  the  statement  alleging  h'rancis  Raeon  to  be  the 
author  of  plays  by  Shakespeare,  Peele,  Greene,  and 
Marlowe  and  numerous  other  works  hy  other  authors 
are  true;  if  the  so-called  secret  history  revealing  Bacon 
as  a prince  is  true,  then  indeed,  as  the  author  of  Francis 
Bacon,  Playxvrigiit  and  Prince?  confesses,  a stiniendous 
task  of  rewriting  Elizabethan  literature  and  history  con- 
fronts future  scholars.  My  view  is  that  such  a rewrit- 
ing is  unnecessary,  and  my  prediction  is  that  it  will  nev- 
er be  done.  If,  as  we  may  .justly  suspect,  the  idle  gos- 
si))  of  Pllizaheth’s  court,  which,  of  course,  may  be  found 
in  records  of  the  jieriod,  is  the  basis  for  the  subsequent 
elaborated  fiction  by  Dr.  Owen  and  Mrs.  Gallup,  which 
they  have  in  turn  read  hy  arbitrary  cipher- j uggling  into 
the  hooks  of  the  period,  then  this  siqiposedly  new  evid- 
dence  is  nothing  that  merits  the  serious  attention  of  his- 
torians. 

Thirty  or  more  years  have  gone  by  since  they  issued 
this  preposterous  tale,  but  their  efforts  have  gained  no 
accejitanee  from  accredited  historians,  not  because  his- 
torians are  unwilling  to  investigate,  hut  because  they 
are  unwilling  to  rewrite  history  on  evidence  solely  de- 
rived from  decoded  ciphers  purporting  to  be  found  in 
printed  books  of  the  period.  The  Baconian  Crvptogram 
accompanying  Mr.  Curtis’s  article  is  a pertinent  example 
of  how  Bacon’s  typographical  cipher  could  be  enfolded 
into  anything.  \\’hy  then  should  we  aceejit  the  cipher 
stories  as  bona  fida  evidence? 

The  article  on  Francis  Bacon  leaves  with  the  reader 
the  impression  that  the  decoding  of  ciphers  is  an  objec- 
tive process,  a sort  of  automatic,  machine-like  endeavor, 
conducted  under  proper  scientific  controls,  yet  an  exam- 
ination of  Mrs.  Gallup’s  methods  reveals  large  gaps  for 
the  intrusion  of  arbitrary  selection  and  subjective  judg- 
ment. 'fo  repeat  what  1 have  already  stated  several 
times : 

.Mrs.  Gallup  asks  us  to  believe  that  the  differ- 
ences in  type  in  Pdizabethan  books  indicate  the 
presence  of  ciphers.  She  further  maintains  that 
these  differences  in  type  run  through  the  whole 
alphabet,  both  upper  and  lower  cases,  and  her  whole 
system  of  deeijihering  depends  upon  how  you  dis- 
tinguish and  assign  the  letters  in  a text  to  the 
one  al))hahet  or  the  other.  The  cajiitals  and  a few 
of  the  small  letters  arc  clear  enough. 

The  fatal  flaw  in  her  system  is  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  the  small  letters  as  to 
which  belong  to  one  aljdiabct  and  which  to  anoth- 
er, and  there  will  never  be  any  possibility  of  agree- 
ment on  this  )K)int.  More  especially  is  this  true 


when  we  realize  that  the  differences  in  these  small 
letters  could  not  hy  any  means  have  been  inten- 
tional, but  are  merely  the  result  of  inevitable  irreg- 
ularities of  type  imperfectly  cast,  often  worn  and 
battered,  unevenly  inked,  and  impressed  on  rough 
paper. 

iNIrs.  Gallup,  when  challenged  on  this  point,  re- 
tires behind  the  smoke  screen  that  close  examination 
and  study  are  necessary  to  separate  and  sketch  out 
the  variations,  and  only  an  educated  eye  can  dis- 
tinguish them.  Her  defenders  go  a step  farther  and 
maintain  that  only  a cipher  expert  is  competent  to 
[)ass  u})on  the  (juestion ; and  yet  Mrs.  Gallup  herself 
assures  us  in  another  pararaph  of  her  book  that 
“anyone  jiosscssing  the  original  hooks,  who  has  suf- 
ficient patience  and  a keen  eye  for  form,  can  work 
out  and  verify  the  cipher  from  the  illustration 
given.” 

When  we  study  Mrs.  Gallup’s  methods  further 
we  find  her  either  arbitrarily  assigning  letters  tO'  the 
one  aljihabet  or  the  other,  or  not  giving  sufficient  in- 
formation to  make  it  possible  to  check  her  deciph- 
ering, or  omitting  to  tell  us  where  she  begins,  what 
forms  of  letters  occur  in  the  particular  types  used, 
or  not  telling  us  to  which  fount  some  letters  belong. 
All  of  these  practices  give  her  an  extreme  latitude 
to  read  into  the  text  what  she  pleases.  Moreover, 
when  she  runs  into  a snag  and  the  letters  do  not 


“The  icish  to  discredit  Shakespeare  seems  to  be  the 
father  of  the  thought.” 
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come  the  way  slie  wants,  she  tells  us  that  in  the 
cipher  message  the  two  forms  of  the  alphabet  are 
used  interchangeably.  When  she  strikes  another 
snag  she  tells  us  that  there  are  numerous  errors  in 
the  cipher  itself,  or  that  certain  spellings  of  letters 
that  are  troublesome  are  abbreviations,  or  secret 
signals. 

When  all  these  possible  shiftings  are  taken  into 
consideration  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
anyone  who  wished  to  abandon  his  mind  to  apply- 
ing this  biliteral  cipher  could  work  out  of  a h’irst 
Folfo,  or  any  other  book,  whatever  story  or  theory 
he  wished  to  find.  It  would  merely  require  patience, 
arbitrary  assignment  and  selection,  and  a liberal 
amount  of  the  will  to  believe.  The  trouble  with 
ciphers  is  not  that  they  do  not  work,  but  that  they 
work  too  well. 

These  serious  objections  to  the  Gallup  methods  of 
decij)hering  have  heen  neither  denied  nor  refuted.  For 
a more  detailed  .and  unanswerable  expose  of  Mrs.  Gal- 
hH)’s  book,  her  disciples  should  consult  the  review  pub- 
lished in  the  Litcrnri/  IVorld,  London,  new  series,  vol- 
ume 65,  pp.  172-3,  Fehruary  21,  1902. 

As  with  the  historical,  so  with  the  purported  literary 
evidence  in  the  First  Folio.  Mhth  such  methods  of  de- 
ci})hering,  Shakes))eare  scholars  naturally  will  have 
nothing  to  do,  nor  will  they  accc})t  unproved  assertions 
of  what  the  followers  of  the  Gallup  school  say  they  have 
done  in  corrobation  of  her  results,  nor  spend  time  that 
can  he  used  more  profitably  checking  results  already  in- 
fected at  the  source. 
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It  is  asserted  that  we  should  helieve  in  ciphers  be- 
cause again  and  again  things  not  previously  known  have 
been  found  by  ci))her  disclosures,  such  as  the  secret 
])assage  behind  the  fifth  panel  under  the  fiftieth  in  the 
librarv  of  Canonbury  Tower.  But  these  tales  seem  to 
be  merelv  the  assertions  of  an  avid  romantic  imagina- 
tion pursuing  conclusions  infinite  after  the  familiar  man- 
ner of  the  Gothic  Romance,  of  Rider  Haggard,  and  Con- 
an Doyle.  ^Vhere  are  the  jjroofs  that  such  a discovery 
was  ever  made ; who  made  it,  who  are  the  authorities, 
where  are  the  attested  references.^  When  we  ask  for 
trustworthy  sources  for  such  discoveries,  we  hear  oidy 
.about  a ‘Major’  or  a ‘Colonel,’  who  said  so  and  so,  ‘a 
Detroit  physician,’  ‘a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald 
who  later  became  a bank  president,’  ‘a  Vicar  of  Strat- 
ford,’ and  names  like  Kate  Wells,  Mrs.  Prescott,  Lady 
Kindersley,  Mrs.  Potts,  and  Mr.  Henry  Seymour.  They 
sound  to  Flizaheth.an  scholars  like  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tophero  Sly : 

‘Cicely  Hacket — and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece 
.Lnd  Peter  Turf  and  Henry  Pimpernell — 

And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw.’ 

What  these  people  may  have  said  that  they  have  done 
is  no  evidence  that  we  can  either  credit  or  test  as  a basis 
for  overturning  the  English  history  of  the  Seventeenth 
century. 

No  one,  says  the  Baconian  enthusiast,  can  prove  that 
Bacon  did  not  use  William  Shakes- 
peare as  a ghost  writer.  No  Shakes- 
pearean is  obliged  to  attempt  the  re- 
futation of  such  on  hypothesis,  since 
there  is  not  a shred  of  objective  evi- 
dence anywhere  that  Bacon  did.  Sim- 
ilarly no  one  can  prove  that  the 
Shakespeare  allusions  are  not  ex- 
actly what  they  purport  to  be.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  naturally  upon  the 
Baconians  who  have  concocted  a fan- 
tastic hy))othesis  to  support  their 
equally  fantastic  data. 

Again  the  wish  to  discredit 
Shakespeare  seems  to  he  the  father 
of  the  thought.  The  Baconians,  by 
their  methods,  cannot  disprove  that 
.Morgan,  their  fellow  Baconian,  is 
wrong  in  his  most  recent  discovery 
that  Edward  the  VI  of  England  is 
the  writer  of  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
hut  Shakespeareans,  who  have  some 
respect  for  historical  fact,  have  but 
to  recall  that  Edward  was  nine  years 
old  at  his  accession  in  1547  and  died 
coiitimied  on  page  2S 
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Greeks  and  the  Future 

hy  Charles  F.  McCoy 


AI,^^’AYS  pertinent  to  tlie  college  student  is  the 
rather  over-debated  question  of  what  is  to  be  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  the  Greek  letter  fraternity. 
Periodically,  this  topic  arises  in  the  minds  of  students, 
educators,  and  those  in  any  way  interested  in  or  con- 
nected with  colleges  and  universities.  In  every  case  the 
question  receives  much  the  same  treatment,  terminated 
by  hackneyed  concessions  and  conclusions  which  give 
no  viewpoint  a definite  advantage.  To  those  whose  sym- 
pathy is  with  the  fraternity  the  claimed  expose  of  con- 
ditions is  utterly  uncon\incing,  while  opponents  of  this 
traditional  form  of  collegiate  social  life  totally  disre- 
gard their  adversaries  attempted  justifications.  Even 
those  who  emjiloy  logical  reasoning  fail  in  bringing 
about  a majority  agreement. 

The  more  conservative  individuals  show,  by  a meth- 
odical undertaking,  that  the  fraternity  cannot  exist  a 
great  deal  longer.  The  institution,  naturally  doomed, 
will  stifle  its  own  existence.  Goadingly,  they  point  to  the 
financial  conditions  of  many  collegiate  fraternal  organ- 
izations. College,  they  say,  is  a race  between  fraternities 
for  the  largest  house,  the  most  exjiensive  radio,  and  the 
most  lavish  house  furnishings.  In  following  this  line  of 
argument,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  incompetency  of 
the  undergraduate.  Ilis  mind  is  immature,  and  his  de- 
sires unchecked.  Consequently,  mansions  costing 


“I  can  remember  when  rce  used  to  have  dances 
at  the  Chi  Psi  Lodge.” 


•tl  75,000  seem  like  dreams  fulfilled.  During  the  preceed- 
ing  decade  of  the  twenties,  the  undergraduate’s  incom- 
jietency  was  ujiheld  by  his  susceptibility  to  the  wild 
schemes  of  mismanaged  contracting  companies.  Hun- 
dred thousand  dollar  jialaces  were  built  upon  five  thou- 
sand dollar  securities.  Chapters  multiplied  and  total 
jiroperty  evaluations  bounded  ujiward.  Indebtedness 
followed  and  mortgage  was  necessary.  The  slogan,  as 
cleverly  ])ut  forth  by  the  Yale  “News,”  soon  became 
“join  our  fraternity  and  helj)  pay  the  mortgage.”  Cer- 
tainly, under  such  conditions,  it  is  argued,  fraternities 
have  a dim  future.  Further  to  darken  the  picture,  numer- 
ous instances  of  more  fundamental  weaknesses  are 
brought  to  light.  These  include  chapters  which  have, 
through  neglect,  been  unable  to  carry  out  successfully  a 
normal  financial  program  of  house  management. 

The  final  attack  of  the  conservative  is  based  upon  so- 
cial changes.  The  incentive  to  join  a college  fraternity 
is  becomeing  less  and  less.  The  old  feeling  of  awe  and 
mystery  is  growing  oh.solete.  Social  superiority  of  the 
fraternity  man  is  not  so  marked.  Young  men  are  inter- 
ested in  fellow  students,  not  in  superficial  secret  organ- 
izations. In  sup])ort  of  such  a viewpoint  the  jiroponents 
again  find  a suitable  reason.  Secrecy  is  fast  disappear- 
ing from  the  collegiate  social  fraternity.  Old  ritual  and 
secrecy  are  being  abandoned.  Members  possess  and 
exercise  the  right  to  talk  of  their  organization  as  a club 
rather  than  an  “order  of  mysterious  moguls.”  The  next 
and  ultimate  step  is  dissolution. 

Contributing  to  the  destiny  of  Greek  letter  societies, 
is  the  attitude  of  the  more  emphatic  and  determined  op- 
lionents.  This  grouji,  while  less  certain  of  natural  dis- 
integration, is  incessantly  pointing  with  seeming  hor- 
ror at  the  fraternity,  “the  evil  of  college  life,”  and  “the 
greatest  detriment  to  the  college  student.”  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  a few  truths,  these  extremists  of  attitude  add 
and  manify  their  opinions  become  exaggerated,  mean- 
ingless repetitions.  It  is  true  that  the  scholarship  of  the 
fraternity  man  averages  somewhat  below  that  of  the 
non-fraternity  man.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  true  de- 
jiends  upon  the  location  and  size  of  the  college.  In 
some  cases  the  fraternity  average  may  be  the  higher. 
The  general  trend,  however,  is  taken  by  some  to  be  a 
jiositive  indication  of  the  degrading  effects  of  fraternity 
life.  Skillfully,  the  social  status  is  brought  in.  Typical 
quotations  show  that  the  “fraternity  leads  the  student 
away  from  the  true  purjiose  of  college”  and  “diverts 
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his  interests  and  attention  to  superficial  and  sometimes 
anti-social  affairs.”  Poor  scholarsliij)  and  lowered  mor- 
als result. 

Sucli  reasoning,  altliough  to  a large  extent  an  unwar- 
ranted exaggeration,  is  effective.  College  administra- 
tions are  aware  of  such  sentiment  and  guardedly  give 
credit  and  some  encouragement  to  it.  They  add  to  the 
indictment  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  undergrad- 
uate affairs  under  the  fraternity  system.  The  familiar 
])olitical  ‘‘combines”  dominate  elections  and  student  ac- 
tivities. Abolition  of  the  cause  is  thouht  by  authorities 
to  he  found  in  the  removal  of  fraternities.  Regardless  of 
the  merits  of  this  or  proceeding  arguments,  each  has  a 
definite  effect  and  aids  in  determining  the  future  of 
this  almost  traditional  college  institution. 

There  is  no  great  encouragement  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. General  economic  conditions  serve  to  uphold  many 
predictions.  Many  cha])ters  have  found  it  necessary  to 
become  inactive.  Some  of  these  were  the  owners  of  large 
houses,  heavily  mortgaged.  Others,  in  the  smaller,  less 
expensive  and  less  aristocratic  colleges,  however,  were 
composed  of  men  from  families  of  limited  means  and 
who,  under  normal  conditions,  were  able  to  attend  school 
only  at  a reat  sacrifice.  With  the  advent  of  depression, 
these  men  left  college  or  were  forced  to  find  more  eco- 
nomical living.  It  is  there  that  the  fraternity  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  a problem  which  formerly 
could  he  neglected.  This  problem  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
definitely  cheaper  to  remain  a non-fraternity  man.  Room 
and  board  total  less,  while,  in  addition,  there  are  no  such 
items  as  initiation  fees  and  national  dues,  amounts  which 
add  greatly,  and,  in  some  ways,  needlessly,  to  living  ex- 
penses. Whether  the  depression  will  create  within  stu- 
dents a cautious  attitude  and  a permanent  realization 
of  values  is  impossible  to  determine.  Grave  dangers  lie 
ahead  if  such  is  not  the  case.  Financing  of  the  type  that 
characterized  the  nineteen-twenties  will  result  in  noth- 
ing but  failure.  Thus,  upon  members  alone,  rests  the 
task  of  keeping  the  fraternity  from  blotting  out  its 
own  life. 

College  administrations  both  aid  and  aggravate  pres- 
ent conditions.  Many  institutions  cannot  overlook  unde- 
niable benefits  made  possible  by  fraternities.  Lehigh, 
for  example,  woidd  he  at  a loss  without  its  twenty-six 
fraternity  houses.  I.imited  dormitory  space  and  inade- 
quate funds  force  dependence  upon  fraternities  if  enroll- 
ment is  to  he  maintained.  Similar  situations  exist  in 
many  other  colleges  and  universities.  Thus,  adminis- 
trations have  tended  toward  a conservative  endorsement 
of  the  college  fraternity.  The  University  of  Montana, 
for  example,  when  the  depression  was  at  its  worst,  insti- 
tuted a system  of  auditing  of  which  every  chapter  was 
requested  to  take  advantage.  Realizing  its  indebtedness 


“Dr.  Carotliers  sai/s  it’s  diminishing  returns.” 


to  the  fraternities,  this  university  met  a situation  which 
was  fast  becoming  critical.  Such  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  authorities  is  praiseworthy  and  shows  that  a spirit  of 
fair  play  exists. 

The  most  significant  factor,  however,  deals  the  frater- 
nity its  greatest  blow.  It  is  best  exemplified  by  the  some- 
what recent  occurrence  at  Yale  University.  Early  in 
October,  two  fraternities.  Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  Psi 
L'psilon,  found  themselves  in  jjrecarious  situations.  The 
former  announced  that  it  would  select  no  new  members 
during  the  fall  rushing  season,  while  the  latter,  sur- 
rendering its  national  charter,  announced  re-establish- 
ment as  a local  organization.  The  ultimate  cause  for 
such  action  on  the  part  of  these  two  long  established 
chapters  may  be  found  in  the  newly  created  Residence 
College  plan.  Through  the  fund  of  an  alumnus,  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  erection  of  elaborate,  home- 
like dormitories  offering  to  the  student,  for  less  expense, 
practically  every  advantage  of  a fraternity.  Such  is  the 
story  not  only  at  Yale,  but  also  at  other  institutions 
where  extensive  building  programs  are  possible.  Students 
are  realizing  true  benefits  and  values.  Fraternities  are 
giving  way  when  pressure  is  ajjplied. 

To  attempt  to  appraise  the  college  fraternity  and  ad- 
vocate its  continuance  or  abolition  would,  I think,  be 
ridiculous  and  indicative  of  the  commonplace.  Rather, 
let  us  summarize  unprejudiced  facts  and  definite  trends. 

Condemnation  of  fraternities  is  warranted  to  some 
extent.  Lower  scholastic  averages  uphold  this,  while 
higher  expenses  are  provocative  of  justifiable  criticism. 
-Vttack  along  social  lines  is  less  effective.  The  attitude  of 
the  fraternity  man,  his  lack  of  interest  in  work,  and  his 
anti-social  actions  are  entirely  too  indefinitely  outlined 
to  allow  just  criticism.  In  op[)osition  there  exist  many 

continued  on  page  25 
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Packers  Acres 

hy  S.  J.  Lewis 


IX  its  seventy-odd  years  of  exis- 
tence Leliigli  has  acquired  an  im- 
})osing  bulk  of  liistory.  Between 
the  boundaries  of  its  cainjnis  liave 
liappened  many  things  worthy  of 
chronicle;  on  Asa  Packer’s  fifty-sev- 
en acres  many  men  have  proved 
themselves  great.  In  the  files  and 
archives  of  tlie  University  lies  rich 
factual  material,  material  telling  hy 
what  semi-heroic  measures  it  was 
raised  from  a one-huilding  academy 
to  an  engineering  school  known 
throughout  the  world,  hy  wliat  pow- 
ers of  persuasion  its  endowment  was 
increased,  its  properties  enlarged,  its 
faculty  improved,  its  name  made  fa- 
mous. Nor  have  these  deeds  been  for- 
gotten. Catherine  Drinker  Bowen, 
for  one  has  gathered  them  all  into 
her  comprehensive  volume,  “A  His- 
tory of  Lehigh  University,”  where 
tliey  have  gained  the  eternal  glory 
they  deserve.  Yet  there  is  more  to  be 
written.  Let  us  have  another  volume, 
a shorter,  supplementary  treatment 
of  the  men  who  were  Lehigh’s  first 
students,  pioneers  all  in  that  they 
founded  almost  every  organization 
now  on  the  campus  ,huilt  the  first 
sports  teams,  edited  the  first  papers, 
and  made  the  first  legends.  A thrill- 
ing story  could  be  written;  nothing 
is  lacking  but  the  timely  appearance 
of  an  open-eyed  young  writer  who 
will  realize  what  a vast  store  of  le- 
gend, even  mytli,  has  accumulated 
around  the  w'alls  of  every  building 
on  tile  campus,  and  around  every 
name  in  Lehigh’s  history.  If  he 
show's  the  slightest  evidence  of  sym- 
pathy for  his  material,  there  will 
flow'  from  his  pen  a saga  of  universal 
appeal,  one  to  charm  and  delight 
thousands. 

But  perhaps  we  can  save  valuable 
time  for  the  man  of  some  future  hour 
by  pointing  out  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable source-hooks  that  lie  will  dis- 
cover. He  should  turn  first  of  all  to 
the  earliest  copies  of  The  Burr, 
which  already  in  1881  had  eschew'ed 


any  attempts  at  humor  in  favor  of 
more  meaningful  forms  of  prose  and 
poetry.  From  \'olumc  I,  numher  1, 
this  monthly  [icriodical  offers  a live- 
ly, running  story  of  the  fashion  in 
w'hich  I.ehigh  expanded  in  jiropcrty, 
faculty,  and  tradition.  It  was  a wide- 
aw'ake  group  of  young  men  who 
formed  the  editorial  and  business 
staff  in  those  jiioneer  days.  In  it 
w'crc  trained  such  national  figures  as 
DeWolf  Hopper  and  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis.  Flach  had  his  eyes  open 
and  exercised  the  persuasive  force  of 
his  literary  talents  wherever  reform 
was  needed.  As  an  indication  of  their 
ideals  and  purjioses,  here  is  reprint- 
ed the  first  jiaragrajih  from  the  first 
miniher  of  the  first  volume: 

“And  why  the  Burr?  Because  a 
burr  contains  all  that  is  good  — the 
kernel,  the  essence,  the  germ  from 
which  the  tree  sjirings,  and  yet  it 
cannot  he  jiickcd  up  carelessly  and 
opened  thoughtlessly  hy  him  who 
wills.  It  must  he  approached  scien- 
tifically and  in  a spirit  of  reverence. 
In  short,  it  may  not  he  sat  on  with 
im})unity.  And  also  Burr  because  as 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  parts  of 
F.ngland  are  recognized  by  their 
burr,  so  Lehigh  should  he  recognized 
and  interpreted  hy  her  Burr,  w'hich 
is  the  index  of  her  ideas,  her  aims, 
and  her  achievements.” 

Perhajis  our  biographer  not-vet- 
arrived  w'ill  include  a short  chajiter 
on  the  ejdiemerality  of  editorial 
idealism.  What  a case  study  of  jour- 
nalistic retrogression  he  could  make! 

The  most  illuminating  sections  of 
the  magazine,  how'ever,  are  those 
W'hich  tell  of  Lehigh’s  first  forays 
into  the  fields  of  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics. Baseball  was  evidently  the 
first  sjiort  to  gain  a hold  on  the  ener- 
getic engineers,  if  w'e  disregard  such 
indoor  exercise  as  cavalry  practice 


in  the  language  classes.  At  any  rate 
there  were  class  teams  in  existence 
fifty  years  ago,  although  the  only 
field  available  w'as  more  suitable  for 
big  game  hunting  than  baseball.  Let 
one  of  the  Burr  scribes  tell  us  about 
a typical  game,  recounted  in  the  is- 
sue of  October,  1881: 

“’I’liere  is  no  reason  why  Lehigh 
should  not  have  an  excellent  baseball 
nine.  The  match  played  hctw'een  ’8.8 
and  ’81  last  year  displayed  a decided 
taste  for  baseball ; and  taking  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  playing  was  fine  on  both 
sides.  The  spectators  were  perfeetly 
satisfied.  How'  could  it  he  other- 
w'ise.^  The  left  fielder,  standing 
knee-deep  in  a swamp,  W'as  as  poorly 
off  as  the  runner  who  had  to  climb 
a fence  between  first  and  second 
bases.  As  for  seeing  the  catcher  from 
right  field,  it  was  an  impossibility.” 

By  1883  the  local  hoys  had  gained 
enough  confidence  to  journey  to  for- 
egn  fields,  and  during  that  year  they 
initiated  hositilities  w'ith  I.afayette. 
In  this  fashion  the  first  game  w'as 
reiiorted:  ‘| Eight  Lafayette  men  and 
a catcher  heat  our  nine  on  the  tw'en- 
ty-fourth.  The  latter  said  he  w'as  a 
freshman  hut  w'as  uncertain  whether 
the  ]iresent  freshman  class  was  ’83 
or  ’86.”  In  those  days,  hostilities 
w'cre  hostilities. 

The  fall  of  1881  w'itnesscd  I.e- 
high’s  advent  on  the  football  field. 
The  bruised  and  battered  pigskin 
that  lived  in  those  heroic  days  now' 
rests  in  internal  glory  on  the  north 
wall  of  the  Drow'n  Hall  trophy  room. 
But  this  eloquent  relic  tells  only  half 
the  story;  it  sings  of  the  meeting  of 
mighty  giants  and  the  clashing  of 
crashing  men. 

A Burr  of  1881  read: 

“'Fo  make  a good  football  player, 
continued  on  page  30 
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National  Collegiate  Championships 

hy  William  Sheridan 
Lehigh  JVrestUng  Coach  Since  1912 


The  National  Collegiate  Wrestling  Cliainpionslii[)s, 
seheduled  for  E'riday  and  Saturday,  March  22nd 
and  23rd,  at  'I'aylor  (lyin,  will  he  the  Eighth  on  the 
list,  and  the  second  time  Lehigh  has  heen  honored  with 
this  classic.  The  first  tournament  was  held  at  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  Iowa,  in  1923;  and  the  succeeding  ones 
at  Ohio  State  in  1929,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
in  1930,  Brown  University  in  1931,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity in  1932,  and  Lehigh  University  in  1933,  and 
Michigan  in  1934. 

The  N.  C.  A.  A.  ^^h•estling  Committee  was  formed 
hecause  of  a demand  for  uniform  rules  and  a desire  to 
give  the  sport  a national  status.  Professor  II.  R.  Reiter, 
of  Lehigh,  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  the  secretary  was  Dr.  R.  G.  Clapp,  now  chair- 
man. Dr.  ,1.  A.  Rockewell,  of  M.  1.  T.,  and  Mr.  G.  M. 
Trautman,  of  Ohio  State,  were  members  of  the  original 
committee  who  gave  whole-heartedly  of  their  time  and 
interest  in  formulating  the  rules,  and  exterminating  many 
of  the  ohjectionahle  features  that  were  evident  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  National  rules,  inter- 
sectional  dual  meets  were  almost  imj^ossihle  hec.ausc 
of  the  conflicting 
ideas  on  what  should 
and  should  n o t 
he  allowed;  and  at- 
tempts hy  institu- 
tions to  stage  inter- 
sectional  contests 
often  created  a mix- 
up  between  coaches 
and  referees  in  in- 
terpretation. Clean- 
ing up  this  sore 
spot,  and  national- 
izing the  rules  put 
intersectional  com- 
petition on  the  same 
basis  a s o t h e r 
sports,  and  those  of 
us  who  remember 
the  misunderstand- 
ings that  arose  in 
the  past  are  grate- 
ful to  all  who  had  a 
part  in  the  forma- 
tional  of  national 


rules.  The  Ei.  I.  M’.  A.  is  jirobahly  the  oldest 
college  wrestling  organization  in  the  country,  hav- 
ing heen  in  existence  for  33  years.  During  most  of  its 
existence,  prior  to  national  rules,  we  had  annual  squab- 
bles and  continual  changes,  depending  on  the  whims  of 
coaches  or  managers.  On  several  occasions  rules  were 
changed  within  five  hours  of  the  E.  I.  W.  A.  Chamjjion- 
ships,  mainly  because  some  coach  objected  to  a certain 
hold  he  did  not  understand,  or  could  not  stop.  No  doubt 
similar  situations  developed  in  other  sections,  but  na- 
tional rules  put  a stop  to  all  this  trouble,  for  which  I 
say,  “Amen.” 

National  championshijis  were  the  natural  result  of 
national  rules,  and  the  natural  desire  of  a hoy  to  be 
recognized  as  the  best  at  his  weight  in  the  land  has  re- 
sulted in  a great  advance  in  ability.  Intensive  competi- 
tion in  scholastic  circles  has  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
western  efficiency,  but  the  recent  scholastic  tournament 
at  Lehigh,  wherein  over  one  hundred  boys  jiarticipated, 
would  tend  to  show  eastern  interest  along  similar  lines, 
and  should  bear  results  in  the  future. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  referee  all  of  the  bouts  in 
the  first  National  comjietition,  at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  I 

firmly  believe  that 
no  winner  in  that 
tournament  would 
he  able  to  win  a na- 
tional title  today. 
'File  answer  is  sim- 
ply a matter  of  ear- 
ly start.  All  coaches 
know  that  a boy  is 
just  beginning  to 
know  what  real 
wrestling  is  when 
he  is  about  to  grad- 
uate, if  he  had  no 
competition  prior  to 
entering  college, 
d'he  same  rule  holds 
good  in  football, 
t r a c k,  swimming, 
basketball,  and  ten- 
ids.  Eixceptions  can 
be  cited  to  be  sure 
hut  they  still  re- 
main exceptions. 

contimipd  on  p.npe  28 
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Wrestlers  and  Wrestling 

hy  Ben  L.  Bishop 


IT  is  rather  difficult  to  attack  a 
problem  as  broad  as  the  one  above 
witii  any  manner  of  system  or  or- 
ganization ; consequently  I have  tried 
to  throw  some  liglit  on  some  of  the 
questions  which  seem  to  interest  fol- 
lowers of  Lehigh  wrestling. 

I.  What  is  your  idea  of  a “perfect 
wrestler’’  ? 

A little  while  ago  I was  in- 
terested in  reading  an  article 
by  Yale’s  great  track  coach  in 
which  he  described  a superman  hav- 
ing the  ideal  comhination  of  all  of 
the  attributes  of  a fine  track  man. 
Naturally  the  idea  suggested  to  the 
writer  a sort  of  magical,  altogether 
mythical  fellow  — the  perfect 
wrestler.  This  creature  would  doubt- 
less be  the  son  of  a great  athlete  for, 
despite  the  fact  that  psychologists 
agree  that  abilities  of  this  type  are 
not  inherited,  there  seems  to  he  a 
tendency  for  exceptional  progress  in 
certain  cases  where  the  male  jiarent 
acquired  unusual  skill  in  a contact 
s])ort. 

Anyway,  this  wonder  child  would 
have  fine  strong  limhs  and  a frame 
which  would  be  trained  to  take  the 
hends  and  bruises  which  are  inher- 


ent in  so  strenuous  a sport.  No,  he 
wouldn’t  have  a thug’s  physical 
makeup,  for  a state  of  overdevelop- 
ment would  be  as  undesirable  as  a 
frail,  weak  condition.  This  physical 
machine  would  be  controlled  by  a 
mentality  capable  of  split  second  de- 
cisions, which  are  the  constant  and 
subconscious  function  of  every  clever 
wrestler’s  mind  from  the  moment  the 
referee  gives  the  signal  to  start 
wrestling  until  the  timer’s  whistle 
terminates  the  bout.  Add  to  this  pic- 
ture an  undying  will  to  win,  a spirit 
unheatahle,  and  the  result  would  be 
a perfect  piece  of  material  out  of 
which  this  super-man  could  be 
moulded. 

A background  of  years  of  valuable 
ex])erience  would  be  necessary  to 
season  this  material,  and  a sincere 
and  determined  desire  to  learn  to 
wrestle  essential  to  guide  and  direct 
tlie  efforts  of  the  machine  described 
above  through  the  maze  of  instruc- 
tion given  by  a perfect  coach.  This 
organism,  drilled  to  a condition  of 
immaculate  execution  in  every  one 
of  the  thousands  of  holds  and  grijis 
known  to  the  sport  today,  and 
trained  to  a peak  of  physical  per- 


fection — this  comhination  — this 
man  would  be  the  “perfect  wrestler.” 
I have  never  seen  anyone  worthy 
of  the  above  description  and  never 
expect  to.  However,  that’s  only  my 
opinion,  and  should  my  prediction  be 
in  error,  I hope  that  lucky  person 
will  come  to  I.ehigh  and  let  Billy 
Sheridan  do  a joh  on  him.  It  might 
he  a little  easier  to  imagine  a 
))atched-u})  affair  made  up  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  Lehigh  men 
you  have  watched  during  the  last 
few  years.  I’m  inviting  dispute,  but 
I believe  you  would  have  plenty  of 
trouble  finding  a worthy  opponent 
for  a man  with  .lohnny  Engle’s 
physique,  Dick  Lewis’s  speed,  Frank 
Shaw’s  determination.  Bob  Balling’s 
will  to  win,  Pete  Peck’s  natural  bal- 
ance, Jimmy  Reed’s  execution  of 
holds,  and  Milo  Meixell’s  physical 
condition.  These  men  were  real 
champions  but  they  would  really  ad- 
mit that  they  had  weak  23oints  in 
their  wrestling  make-ups.  Some  were 
“one  side”  wrestlers,  others  had  one 
jiet  hold  which  carried  them  through 
to  reiieated  victories,  but  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  a well-rounded  knowledge 
of  the  game,  while  still  others  de- 
continued  on  page  23 
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Gosh  ! I reckon  I was  crazy 
to  lay  out  two  hits  to  crawl 
round  the  nmseuin  cross- 
town and  anotlier  forty  cents  for 
carfare  to  look  at  the  hug  house 
down  at  Rittersville  when  all  the 
while  tliat  there  huilding  they  call 
Fritz  Lah.  Avas  open  free  to  us  all. 

Gee ! I won’t  forget  the  first  time 
1 took  niy  self  into  the  place.  Tlicre 
was  no  hands  playin’  like  the  first 
time  Mr.  Cohh  first  went  into  Free’s 
Snuff  Factory’s  brand  new  labora- 
tory. IMr.  Cohh,  you  sec,  is  Free- 
burg’s— where  1 come  from — new 
mayor  .and  the  snuff  factory  is  our 
biggest  business  exceptin  the  corn 
farmin  business.  Rut  as  I was  sayin, 
the  first  time  1 went  into  the  place 
it  was  sorta  simple  like.  You  see,  1 
was  really  lookin  for  the  armory, 
hut  1 was  a green  freshman  then  and 
not  as  smart  as  1 am  noav  and  I 
went  into  the  lah  by  mistake.  You 
know  how  freshmen  are  sometimes. 

ff'as  that  ])lace  a mess  though. 
Roy  oh  hoy!  It  was  more  like  our 
old  cow  barn  hack  home  which  is  too 
old  to  even  use  now;  ropes  were 
hangin  all  round  and  things  were 
lyin  all  over  the  floor  as  though 
some  big  giant  kicked  the  stuffins 
out  of  the  place. 

ell,  when  I get  in  what  1 think 
is  the  armory,  over  there  I see  two 
guys  who  aren’t  in  soldier  suits  like 
I exjiectcd  and  these  guys  are  look- 
ing at  another  guy  who  is  houncin  a 
big  iron  thing  like  what  swings  from 
our  clock  hack  home  only  a hundred 


I’m  Pretty 
Smart 

J)ij  P.  Gottlieb 

times  bigger.  As  I was  sayin,  they 
was  swingin  this  big  watchacallit 
against  a little  piece  of  brick.  It 
looked  kinda  dumb  to  me,  hut  I’m 
pretty  smart  and  pretty  soon  I fig- 
ure that  maybe  since  this  place 
couldn’t  he  an  armory,  it  mighta  been 
one  of  those  laboratories  where  they 
sorta  test  things  like  the  snuff  lahor- 
.atory  docs  that  I mentioned  some 
time  hack.  1 couldn’t  tell  if  it  was 
the  iron  they  was  testin  to  use  as  a 
door  knocker  or  if  it  was  the  brick 
they  was  testin  to  use  as  a thing  to 
hit  a door  knocker  against. 

At  any  rate,  I was  afraid  to  go 
u))  to  the  three  guys  because  the  last 
time  I went  up  to  three  guvs  to  ask 
a question,  they  wanted  me  to  play 
bridge  and  I didn’t  know  how  to,  and 
especially  since  those  men  must  have 
been  engineers  like  all  the  other 
peo])le  at  I.ehigh — or  most  of  them 
anyway — and  engineers  always  play 
with  bridges  and  things  like  that. 

Ahout  those  others  that  wanted 
me  to  ))lay  bridge — they  were  some 
swell  fellas  from  Fata  Rita  some- 
thing or  other  (that’s  the  funny  way 


Kx-Maifor  Muj/or 


they  call  the  clubs  around  here; 
they’re  something  like  the  4H  club 
at  home,  only  different.)  Those  fel- 
las were  awfully  nice  to  me  for  a 
while,  but  I reckon  they  forgot  my 
address  once  cause  they  said  they’d 
call  for  me  to  take  me  to  a real  ho- 
tel dance  with  a girl  and  everything. 
I put  on  my  best  suit  and  a nice  red 
tie  Sis  ga\e  me  last  Christmas,  and 
I waited  uj)  most  until  twelve  o’clock, 
but  they  didn’t  come.  (Maybe  I did 
somethin  bad.  They  don’t  even  speak 
to  me  on  the  campus  when  they  see 
me  now.  Rut  why  write  about  that? 
My  English  teacher,  he  says  to  al- 
ways stick  to  the  original  theme,  or 
somethin.  AA’hat  he  means  is  to  just 
write  about  one  thing;  so  I’ll  just 
write  about  one  thing  such  as  mj' 
visit  to  Fritz  lab  and  will  cut  out 
other  things  such  as  telling  about 
the  Eata  Rita’s. 

As  I was  sayin,  I was  afraid  to 
sjieak  to  the  three  guys;  so  I looked 
and  looked  until  I saw  a serious  fella 
that  wasn’t  doin  any  foolin  around 
like  the  others.  So  I figured  he 
could  tell  me  where  to  go.  I tripped 
over  lots  of  wire  and  stuff  and  when 
I got  to  him  he  says  he  don’t  know 
where  the  armory  is  and  that  he’s 
lookin  for  the  infirmary.  He  was 
a Rrown  and  White  reporter. 

I walked  around  some  more  and 
watched  some  fellas  pullin  apart 
some  bars  of  iron.  I couldn’t  first 
see  wby  they  were  breakin  perfectly 
good  bars  and  then  yellin  out  tele- 
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Analysis 


An  anonymous  contribution  to  zchich  the  author  adds 
the  note,  “symbols  have  been  used  to  keep  this  diagnosis 
conventional  in  content.” 

E has  never  learned  to  danee. 

Ten  years  ago  he  belonged  to  a gang — one  of 
those  indispensable  small-boy  neighborhood 
gangs.  This  gang  was  truly  indispensable  to  him  beeause 
it  provided  the  only  outlet  to  his  inherent  urge  for  pow- 
er, partieularly  strong  at  this  emulative  stage  of  adol- 
eseenee.  This  urge  found  expression  in  a tyranny  over 
non-members  of  the  gang,  and  in  an  expressed  contempt 
for  everything  feminine.  The  gang  looked  with  partic- 
ular disdain  upon  the  lowly  art  of  the  dance. 

Time  passed.  The  gang  disintegrated.  ]\Iost  of  its 
members  easily  shed  the  protective  psychology  which 
had  led  to  their  former  union.  But  he  persisted.  Environ- 
ment made  easy  this  prolongation  of  the  adolescent  out- 
look. His  physical  attractions  were  not  strong  enough  to 
overcome  the  effect  of  the  overt  disdain  with  which  he 
met  the  slightest  feminine  advance.  At  home  the  self- 
contained,  almost  Puritanical  members  of  his  family 
steadily  strengthened  his  wall  of  self-reserve.  Slowly 
all  outward  signs  of  normal  interest  in  the  opposite  sex 
faded. 

Average  Youth  could  not  have  achieved  such  a pin- 
nacle of  isolation.  Some  support  was  necessary.  And 
unfortunately  enough  he  found  this  support  in  scholas- 
tic achievement — a sop  to  his  vanity,  a vantage  jjoint 
from  which  to  look  with  real  disdain  upon  the  common 
herd.  The  reserve  strengthened  into  an  imjienetrable 
barrier. 

Yet  all  was  not  serene  within.  He  failed  to  make 
friends  with  boys — for  now  even  the  simple  overtures 
necessarv  for  acquaintance  had  passed  beyond  the  power 
of  his  ego-centered  self.  Two  followers  he  had — a pair 
of  sponges  whose  scholastic  averages  he  raised  mater- 
ially. No  confidences  passed  between  them  for  this  was 
a purely  one-sided  union.  It  soon  gave  way  to  complete 
isolation. 

Once  turmoil  seized  his  heart.  Love  counselled  desper- 
ately: “You  must,  you  will  have  friends!”  But  self- 


continence prevailed.  Desire  was  imprisoned  in  an  ever 
hardening  case. 

H is  last  party  was  six  years  behind  him.  His  spas- 
modic relapses  of  inner  conflict  in  letters  to  his  one  fad- 
ing friend  gradually  ceased.  Graduation  from  high 
school  passed  almost  unnoticed.  A summer  at  the  beach 
was  a summer  devoid  of  a single  new  contact,  despite 
the  merry  groups  on  every  side.  Everything  revealed 
the  mutual  distaste  which  he  and  society  held  for  one 
another. 

College  was  more  high  school.  He  wouldn’t  have  joined 
a fraternity.  He  wouldn’t  have  admitted  that  he  even 
wanted  to  join  one.  But  the  lack  of  a single  bid  was  a 
stinging  rebuff.  School  spirit  was  absolutely  foreign  to 
this  now  outwardly  quite  emotionless  being. 

Emotional  repression  forces  other  outlets.  Imaginary 
sadistic  eroticism  seized  him  for  a time — to  leave  an  even 
stronger  reaction  against  actual  physical  expression. 
False  passion  raised  by  contemplation  of  the  obscene 
soon  gave  way  to  disgust.  In  one  idle  week  he  escaped 
2)erversion  by  a dangerous  margin.  The  shell  of  con- 
tempt for  humanity  strengthened  with  these  successive 
exjjeriences,  forcing  him  constantly  further  from  any 
friendshiji.  The  cinema  afforded  temjjorary  relief,  but 
often  heightened  tlie  internal  clash.  For  the  deeper  en- 
tombed his  joie  de  vivre,  the  sharper  became  the  jiangs 
of  the  struggle. 

College  continued  meaninglessly.  Easily  attained  scho- 
lastic honors  raised  his  self-esteem  and  widened  the  gajj 
between  him  and  Ids  classmates.  He  resolved  to  subsist 
on  contemjjt.  But  the  struggle  between  self-repression 
and  the  desire  for  com^janionship  raged  ceaselessly. 
Long  and  violent  walks  brought  no  calm,  but  a steadily 
increasing  mental  and  moral  confusion.  A hastily  adopt- 
ed E})icurean  })hiloso}5liy  died  because  of  the  obstacles 
raised  by  conventional  barriers.  A desperately  formed 
Platonic  acquaintance  could  not  be  maintained.  Student 
in  name,  lie  was  not  and  could  not  become  a true  mem- 
ber of  the  student  body. 

Reason  will  some  day  reveal  to  him  the  ‘right’  and 
disjiel  his  self-conscious  egoism.  Then  jierhajDS  he  will  be 
able  to  dance. 
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Judas 


hlj  \^'ILLIAM  J.  A^’isWESSER 


N()A\’  Ir-  was  done  for!  Tlie  doc- 
tor Iiad  practically  admitted  it. 
riic  last  time  “doc”  came  in  to 
give  liim  another  shot  of  morjihine, 
he  had  coldly  declared  that  he  knew 
what  it  was,  and  why  he  was  getting 
it.  He  had  convinced  the  doctor  that 
he  wasn’t  afraid  to  die  — that  he 
really  wanted  to  know  what  his 
chances  were  — had  “arrangements” 
to  make. 

And  sure  enough,  the  doctor  had 
res))onded  to  his  appeal;  told  him  he 
was  a hrave  lad.  To  he  honest,  doc 
said  he  had  one  chance  in  four  that 
that  pericardial  sac  would  heal  itself 
and  relieve  the  strain,  that  one 
chance  should  he  the  only  one  that 
would  he  considered. 

The  doctor,  true  to  his  profession, 
was  cheerful  and  encouraging  to  the 
\ ery  last.  He’d  certainly  tell  him  no 
more.  Brave!  He  was  no 
more  hrave  than  the  doctor 
was  honest.  His  heart  wasn’t 
getting  better  — the  pain 
was  increasing,  although  the 
morphine  was  helping  some, 
and  nature  herself  aided  in 
soothing  a continual  pain 
that  had  hecome  unhearahle. 

He  had  to  smile  — hluffed 
the  doctor,  .and  the  doctor 
c.ame  across. 

Hrave.  was  he?  Well,  he 
xca.sfi’t  afraid  to  die,  really. 

'I'he  jiain  wouldn’t  let  him 
think  of  that.  Mary  kept 
his  thoughts  bright,  too.  Hut 
yesterday  she  had  fright- 
ened him  — said  he  had  to 
get  well,  because  if  he 
didn’t,  there  would  be  no 
use  of  her  going  on.  She 
wasn’t  the  “dramatic”  kind 
either;  he  could  tell,  by  the 


way  she  had  said  it,  that  she  meant 
it.  Mary  — what  could  he  do  for  her 
now?  He  looked  over  at  the  flowers 
she  had  sent  this  morning.  Heloved, 
believing,  devoted  soul!  So  cruel,  that 
he  had  to  lay  on  his  back,  heljiless, 
unable  to  get  up  and  fight  and  win, 
.as  a man  should.  She  came  in  almost 
every  da}-,  bringing  in  fruits  and 
good  cheer,  talking  things  over,  plan- 
ning what  they  would  do  when  he 
got  better. 

They  might  have  been  marrieil, 
but  In;  was  afraid  his  heart  would 
get  worse.  Now  he  had  hardly  any 
money;  the  hos])ital  expenses  had 
eaten  up  the  last  savings  he  had.  He 
was  mentally  tortured,  wondering 
what  he  might  do  for  her,  to  give 
her  something  for  her  devotion,  to 
make  her  more  determined  to  live  ■ — 
if  he  didn’t  — pull  through.  But  he 
had  nothing  — no  written  will,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  leave.  No  insur- 
ance — he  had  been  so  utterly  sel- 
fish ! Always  selfish.  AVhen  he  had 
first  met  her,  he  forbade  her  to  look 
at  other  men  ; he  wanted  her  all  for 


himself.  Yes,  now-  he  had  her  — he 
was  dragging  her  w-ith  him  to  the 
grave,  too.  For  what  would  she  do 
when  he  died?  He  had  remembered 
other  cases,  how-  a girl’s  life  w-as 
wrecked  when  the  man  she  loved  de- 
serted her  in  death.  They  did  love 
each  other,  very  much ; and  neither 
of  them  had  any  other  friends  — 
they  had  been  so  completely  hapjiy, 
all  by  themselves.  Now-  his  heart 
goes  bad  and  spoils  everything.  May- 
be it  was  black  inside.  Hut  he  would 
never  tell  her  — it  w-as  easier  keep- 
ing up  the  bluff,  letting  her  believe 
he  was  getting  better. 

He  tossed  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  trying  to  think  what  to  do.  He 
had  to  be  careful  not  to  turn  his 
body  — the  pain  became  so  dread- 
ful when  he  moved.  He  might  pre- 
tend that  he  w-as  insane  — unbal- 
anced. but  such  a thing  would  just 
arouse  her  ])ity.  He  tried  to  think 
back,  to  pick  up  some  abandoned 
cpiarrel.  Hut  there  was  none. 

The  day  jiassed  on  — uneventful- 
continued  on  |)!if'e 


‘He  strained  his  neck  to  observe  her  actions.” 


HISTORY  TELLS  U5  THAT  HENRY  mil 
WAS  VERY  PRONE  TO  GET  MARRIE^ 
AFTER  HIS  FIRST  WIFE  . 

V CATHERINE  OF  ARAGON, CAME 
V . ’ ANNE  BOLEYN.  fU  ) 


ANNE  WAS  FOLLOWED  BV  JANE 
SEYMOUR  AND  ANNE  OF  CLEVES 
BUT  THEY  DIDN’T  SUIT  HINT— r 
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ONCE  YOU  RE  ON  TO  PRINCE  ALBERT,  A 
OTHER  PIPE  SMOKE  WILL  EVER  DO 
PA.  IS  MILD  AND  LONG-BURNING 
'NEVER  BITES  THE  TONGUE. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  voted  most  popular! 


BECAUSE  P.  A.  IS  SO  MILD 
BECAUSE  IT  IS  LONG-BURNING 
BECAUSE  THERE'RE  2 02.  IN  EVERY  TIN 
BECAUSE  A SPECIAL  PROCESS  TAKES 
OUT  THE  "BITE  " 


BECAUSE  IT  IS  CRIMP-CUT 

« BECAUSE  OF  ITS  MELLOW,  PLEASING  FLAVOR 

Nihce  Albert 


THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE! 
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Records  of  the 
Month 

bij  ^Ianiieimeh 


WHEN  you’re  riglit  in  tlie  mid- 
dle of  your  radio  dance  and 
tlie  Marconi  goes  on  tlie 
fritz,  take  our  tip:  forget  about  the 
rc))air  man  — bring  out  that  i)ile 
of  pbonogra})b  records,  ffere  is  a 
partial  list  of  tlie  month’s  releases. 

DECCA 

“.Sugar  Blues”  — Just  hot  enough 
for  these  cool  evenings  . . . Clyde 
McCoy’s  famous  trumjiet  with  per- 
f(“ct  reproduction. 

“Tear  it  Down”  — “.lapanese 
.Sandman”  — two  more  rj’thmic 
jiieces  at  tlieir  best  with  Clyde  Mc- 
Coy. 

“Niglit  M’ind”  — The  Dorsey 
Brothers  won’t  become  famous  for 
this  one.  A medium  fox  trot  with 
good  arrangement. 

“Dinah”  — Reverse  for  the  above. 
A swell  treatment  of  the  old  favor- 
ite by  the  same  orchestra. 

“'riie  Little  Man  with  the  Ham- 
mer” — A Glen  Gray  novelty. 
.Should  he  the  theme  song  of  many 
a Lehigh  student. 

“Ain’t  It  .lust  'J'oo  Bad”  — With 
Bee  M’  ee  Hunt  singing.  Good  rythm 
by  Glen  Gray. 

“'Bhings  Might  Have  Been  .So 
Different”  — A mediocre  melody 
treated  in  the  usual  Casa  Loma  man- 
ner. 

“A(  •cording  to  the  Moonlight”  — 
Nix.  A ]K)or  recording  by  \’ictor 
^’oung. 

“'I’iny  Little  Finger  Prints”  — If 
you’re  not  particular,  ().  K.  If  you 


arc,  get  one  of  the  Dorsey  Brothers’ 
better  numbers. 

VICTOR 

“I  \\’on’t  Dance”  — You  really 
should  dance  to  this  Eddie  Duchin 
melody. 

“Clouds”  — N'ohle-y  done. 

“It’s  Bad  for  Me”  — An  unusual 
comjiosition  that  you  probably  won’t 
like  the  first  time.  It  grows  on  one. 
Another  Ray  Noble  recording. 

“M’hen  I.ove  Knocks  at  Your 
Heart”  — .Ian  Garber  plays  this 
smooth  melody  in  his  usual  Lombar- 
do style. 

“Fare  'I'hee  Well,  Annahell”  — 
From  Rudy  \’allee’s  “.Sweet  Music.” 
Played  and  sung  by  the  same  — 
O.  K.  if  you  like  \’allee. 

“I.ovely  to  I.ook  At”  — Eddie. 
Duchin  wastes  ;i  lot  of  good  effort 


on  a poor  })iece. 

“You’ve  Got  l\Ie  Doing  Things” — 
Raymond  Paige  in  one  of  his  off' 
moments. 

“How  Could  M’e  Be  Wrong”  — 
Maybe  I’m  wrong,  hut  this  Ray  No- 
ble record  doesn’t  hit  the  hell  as  far 
.'IS  I’m  concerned.  ’Phe  composition 
is  just  like  a hundred  others. 

BRUN.SWICK 

“Easy  to  Remember”  — A piece 
you  won’t  forget  jilayed  in  royal 
style  by  Hal  Kemp  ;ind  his  orches- 
tra. 

“1  'Phrill  When  They  Mention 
Your  Name”  — A fair  orchestra 
})lays  a rotten  song.  Draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

“Lullaby  of  Broadway”  — Anoth- 
er Hal  Kemj)  success.  A catchy  tune 
splendidly  arranged. 

“All  Revoir  L’Amour”  — Abe  I.y- 
man  just  doesn’t  register. 

“.Singing  A Happy  .Song” — Ditto. 

“.Soon”  --  Hal  Kemp  does  his 
best  to  whip  this  one  into  shape.  This 
time  his  best  is  none  too  good.  Poor 
composition. 

“'Fake  Your  Pack  on  Your  Back 
and  Go  Back  to  Your  Shack”  — But 
don’t  take  this  Freddy  IMartin  record 
with  you. 
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Wrestlers  and  Wrestling 

continued  from  page  17 

pended  on  brute  strength  to  make  up 
for  a lack  of  skill. 

2.  What  part  does  strategy  play  in 
college  wrestling? 

^^'e  hear  a lot  today  about  the  part 
tliat  strategy  plays  in  tiie  game  of 
wrestling.  The  rehearsed  treachery 
and  spectacular  perfidiousness  so 
common  in  professional  circles  has 
no  part  in  college  competition,  hut 
])cople  like  to  be  fooled  and  many 
of  tlie  so-called  “fans,”  who  brand 
amateur  wrestling  uninteresting  and 
tame,  delight  in  the  jiseudo-strategy 
disjilayed  at  a cheap  professional  ex- 
hibition. When  both  contestants  are 
really  trying  to  win  the  same  bout, 
and  a team  score  or  title  is  at  stake, 
it  becomes  so  much  more  necessary 
to  employ  every  available  store  of 
skill  and  foresight,  hut  this  form  of 
strategy  is  manifested  in  a series  of 


subtle  movements  in  which  one  man 
leads  his  opponent  into  a position 
where  lie  is  open  to  his  offensive. 
This  maneuvering  often  eludes  a 
vast  majority  of  the  spectators  and 
is  noted  only  by  the  most  observing 
students  of  the  sport. 

3.  Why  is  the  West  so  far  super- 
ior to  the  East  in  wrestling? 

AVhen  wrestling  becomes  the  topic 
for  conversation,  as  it  so  often  does 
in  these  parts  about  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  one  by  one  the  fellows  on 
our  own  team  are  taken  over  the 
coals,  someone  always  comes  through 
with  a blow  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing: “Why  aren’t  our  eastern  men 
a match  for  tlie  fellow's  out  A^’est?” 
and  from  that  point  on,  the  poor 
home-town  boys  take  on  a sort  of 
high  sehool  appearance. 

I’ll  admit  that  on  the  face  of 
tilings,  the  question  seems  ratlier  sen- 
sible, hut  let’s  look  at  the  facts  w'hicli 
are  usually  overlooked.  I am  not  say- 


ing that  tlie  average  eastern  wrestler 
is  as  good  as  the  average  westerner, 
hut  I will  contend  that  the  difference 
is  not  as  overw’lielming  as  most  of  us 
believe  it  to  he.  Last  year,  in  the 
National  Collegiate  meet,  held  at 
Ann  Arbor,  only  six  eastern  and  tw'O 
soiitliern  conferenee  men  were  en- 
tered. In  the  first  round,  six  of  these 
men  won  over  western  opponents, 
three  by  falls;  and  only  tw'o  lost, 
both  by  rather  elose  decisions.  Le- 
high  W'as  the  only  member  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  to  enter  tlie 
meet,  and  only  one  of  the  eight  in- 
dividual eastern  champions  com- 
lieted. 

Many  reasons  are  discovered  for 
this  “great  siqjeriority”  of  the  West. 
Anyone  horn  west  of  the  Ohio  State 
line  is  said  to  have  a much  stronger 
body  than  our  eastern  hoys,  and  not 
uncommonly  is  branded  a “natural” 
wrestler  before  the  age  of  ten.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  any 
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very  good  i-easons  for  so  unusual  a 
staff  of  affairs.  Coaches  who  have 
watclied  wrestlers  from  all  parts  of 
the  eountry  have  been  known  to  ex- 
}>ress  tlie  opinion  tliat  eastern  ma- 
terial is  as  sound  and  strong  as  the 
best  the  ^Vest  can  offer.  It  may  be 
true  that  western  grajiplers  are  old- 
er, hut  it  is  also  a fact  that  it  is  not 
unusual  for  hoys  to  reach  their  peak 
during  the  high  school  period  and  re- 
main at  a standstill  during  their  col- 
lege years.  'I'he  average  man  matures 
physically  during  the  latter  ])art  of 
his  college  years,  and  it  is  rather  un- 
usual for  exiierieneed  college  wrestl- 
ers to  im])rovc  ^■ery  much  after  grad- 
uation. 

Coaching,  as  a whole,  may  he 
slightly  better  in  the  West,  and  cer- 
tainly the  interest  is  keener  and  more 
conducive  to  winning  teams.  I be- 
lieve the  latter  to  he  the  result,  rath- 
er than  the  cause  of  good  wrestling. 


The  recent  interseolastic  tournament 
here  at  Lehigh  gave  evidence  that 
the  fault  of  the  east’s  lack  of  prog- 
ress might  rest  mainly  with  the  col- 
leges sponsoring  the  s))ort.  The  typi- 
cal attitude  of  eastern  colleges  and 
eastern  college  coaches  was  demon- 
strated several  years  ago,  when  the 
National  Collegiate  tournament  was 
held  in  this  state  for  the  first  time, 
when  the  school  which  was  host  to 
the  visitors  didn’t  enter  a single  man 
in  the  tournament,  'riie  usual  alibis 
of  financing  and  loss  of  time  in  the 
classrooms  hardly  applied  there,  or 
when  the  tournament  is  held  here, 
within  a hundred  miles  of  many  of 
the  most  prominent  schools  in  the 
eonferenee.  The  real  answer  suggests 
itself  — when  name  and  home-town 
]>restige  are  at  stake,  most  of  the 
eastern  coaches  choose  to  sit  hack 
and  rest  on  the  laurels  won  in  the 
regianal  tournaments  and  let  second- 


rate  men  represent  the  East  and  ex- 
perience the  embarrassment  which  is 
certain  to  follow  when  these  men  op- 
j)ose  the  best  from  the  West. 

■I.  ^A’hat  are  Lehigh’s  chances  in 
the  Nationals? 

Tor  a team  title,  slim.  If  the  sea- 
son’s win  and  loss  records  mean  any- 
thing, there  are  several  schools  in 
the  eountry  which  have  better  bal- 
anced teams.  As  for  individual  win- 
ners, 1 believe  Lehigh  has  an  excel- 
lent chance. 

'I’lie  Brown  and  ^^’hite  will  offer 
its  best  in  Ashman,  at  118,  Conrad 
at  18.5,  and  Seobey  in  the  heavy- 
weight division.  Ashman  will  have  to 
beat  Perry,  of  Oklahoma  A.  & M. 
and  Parky,  of  Af’etherford  S.T.C.  to 
win.  Both  are  very  clever  leg  wrestl- 
ers, and  Perry  has  a phenominal  rec- 
ord behind  him.  However,  Ashman 
lias  an  undefeated  past  and  the  kind 
of  a temperament  which  is  not  easily 
continued  on  page  30 
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Greeks  and  the  Future 

continut'd  from  page  f3 

undeniable  facts  which  uphold  the  fraternity  as  a so- 
cial stabilizer,  an  urge  to  coojierative  principles,  and  a 
prime  factor  in  adjusting  the  young  college  student  to 
new  and  varied  environments  ty})ical  of  life  itself. 

Such  hackneyed  controversial  issues  seem,  however, 
subordinated  beneath  the  actual  and  inevitable  destiny 
of  the  fraternity.  Regardless  of  opinion,  certain  trends 
are  evident.  The  most  significant  one  which  must  be  re- 
alized is  that  the  college  holds  the  ultimate  power.  Over- 
shadowing another  controversial  question — whether  the 
fraternity  will  kill  itself  because  of  the  incompetency  of 
its  members  and  new  social  ideas — is  the  realization  that 
the  Greek  letter  society  can  and  has  been  removed  from 
campuses  without  lasting  effect  or  upheaval.  The  criteria 
making  this  possible  seem  to  be  a college  of  limited  en- 
rollment and  comparatively  unlimited  funds.  Students 
finding  available  living  quarters  such  as  those  in  ex- 
istence at  Yale,  are  not  hesitant  in  passing  an  opj)or- 
tunity  to  join  a fraternity.  At  Swarthmore,  a similar 
situation  exists,  while  Princeton,  under  still  another 
system,  has  abolished  fraternities  entirely.  All  three 
of  these  institutions  have  comj)arati\'ely  small  enroll- 
ments. It  is  obvious  that  the  fraternity  has  less  worry  at 
the  larger  institutions  such  as  Columbia,  Minnesota,  and 
Northwestern.  M'ith  the  large  enrollments  at  these  in- 
stitutions, adequate  funds  for  sufficient  dormitory  space 
is  a practical  imj)ossibility.  Moreover,  centralization  is 
impossible  due  to  the  scatterin  of  various  buildings  and 
schools  of  the  university. 

The  college,  however,  has  proved  its  power  and  auth- 
ority. Administrations  more  than  inadequacy  and  social 
forces  control  the  future  of  Greeks  on  the  campus.  In 
itself  the  fraternity  has  a reasonably  bright  outlook. 
Depression  is  temporary ; dormitories  are  ])ermanent.  It 
is  stimulating  to  think  of  American  youth  as  progressive 
and  capable  of  learning  through  experience  more  effi- 
cient means  of  organization.  Yet  blocking  the  path  is  the 
college  administration,  seeking  sincerely  a better,  more 
stable  educational  organization,  but  controlling  the  pos- 
sibility of  life  or  death  for  collegiate  fraternal  organ- 
izations. In  what  direction  the  authorities  will  direct 
their  efforts,  or  to  wdiat  extent  present  trends  and  the- 
ories will  be  carried  is  a moot  question.  Perhaps,  after 
experimentation,  dormitories  will  be  the  doomed  insti- 
tutions. At  present,  however,  our  attention  centers  upon 
the  fraternity,  the  object  of  guarded  criticism,  the  toy 
for  experimentation,  yet  fighting  for  continued  domin- 
ance of  undergraduate  life. 


IF  YOU  KNOW  YOUR 
ONIONS  . . . FOLLOW 
’EM  WITH  LIFE  SAVERS 


If  the  onion’s  strength  is  your  weakness 
. . . eat  Life  Savers  and  breathe  easy. 
Life  Savers  are  breath  saviors.  Keep  a 
roll  handy  . . . and  keep  your  friends. 
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• The  Editors  of  the  lieviezt'  are  growing  weary  of  their 
own  humor.  ’We  want  to  exercise  our  face  muscles  on 
somebody  else’s  pet  wisecrack  for  a while.  So  each 
month  we  are  going  to  offer  an  attractive  box  of  as- 
sorted I.ife  Saver.s — the  most  popular  flavors  — to 
the  student  whose  favorite  gag  makes  us  grin  the 
hardest.  Send  us  in  your  newest  snappiest  “giggle 
getter’  now. 

• Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  the 
Revieze  and  the  right  to  publish  any  joke  is  re- 
served. All  Editors’  decisions  will  be  regarded  as 
final. 
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Railway  Gauges 
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was  quite  a responsibility,  since  it  was  then  apparent 
that  all  roads  would  have  to  convert  their  track  to  the 
same  gauge  as  the  transcontinental  line  in  order  to  share 
in  the  transcontinental  traffic. 

All  sorts  of  political  pressure  was  brought  to  hear 
on  President  I.incoln  by  representatives  of  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  order  to  liave  the  gauge  used  in 
tlieir  particular  section  adopted.  .Mr.  Lincoln  said  he 
would  he  glad  to  decide  on  a gauge  if  he  only  knew  wdiat 
tlie  best  gauge  was.  .Missouri  urged  5 feet  (5  inches,  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  1 feet  8*'^  inches  and  California  5 
feet.  The  controversy  assumed  such  proportion  that  a 
Cabinet  meeting  was  called  and  tlie  President  decided 
finally  on  5 feet.  But  Congress  was  not  yet  heard  from. 
That  august  body  took  the  question  up,  and  after  eight 
months  of  wrangling,  passed  a law  in  March  1863  that 
tlie  gauge  of  the  new  road  was  to  he  1 feet  8%  inehes. 

^^'e  need  not  condemn  our  engineers  too  severelv  for 
their  lack  of  vision  in  tliis  matter,  however,  for  in  this 
country  the  situation  has  been  remedied,  wliile  in  many 
other  countries  the  diversity  of  gauges  is  still  an  obstacle 
to  the  full  utilization  of  their  railroads.  In  Argentina 
there  are  three  or  four  lines  running  M’est  and  North- 
west out  of  Buenos  Aires  of  5 feet  6 inch  gauge,  while 
the  lines  in  Entre  Rios  are  largely  4 feet  8%  inches,  and 
the  French  owned  lines  running  between  Buenos  Aires 
and  Paraguay  are  of  meter  gauge,  or  3 feet  3%  inches. 
In  the  mountainous  Republic  of  Columbia  all  the  lines 
are  narroAv  gauge,  hut  there  are  three  different  narrow 
gauges  in  use;  3 feet,  3 feet  3'N  indies  and  3 feet  6 
inches.  All  goods  have  to  he  transhipjied  at  junction 
lioints,  a very  wasteful  arrangement. 

Railway  transport  in  Australia  suffers  greatly  from 
the  confusion  of  gauges.  Most  of  the  mileage  is  State 
owned  and  each  State  operates  its  own  railways  as  a 
unit.  The  lines  in  Queensland,  New  South  A\’ales,  West- 
ern Australia,  and  South  Australia  vary  from  3 feet  6 
inches  to  5 feet  3 inches.  There  are  now  five  breaks  in 
the  Perth-Brishane  journey.  A eomplete  solution  of  this 
gauge  problem  would  cost  some  57  million  pounds,  and 
the  government  has  already  evolved  a program  involving 
the  expenditure  of  21,600,000  jiounds  sterling.  The  fact 
that  this  terriffic  expenditure  is  being  made  is  evidence 
of  the  great  need  for  uniformity. 

The  traveler  in  Europe  today  is  very  little  inconven- 
ienced due  to  gauge  differences.  This  is  because  the  lines 
of  all  Europe  excejit  Spain,  Portugal  and  Russia  are 
standard  gauge.  Thus  it  is  necessary  in  traveling  across 
the  Eranco-Spanish  border  to  change  trains,  since  the 
gauge  in  Spain  and  Portugal  is  5 feet  6 inches.  Similarly, 
a change  is  necessary  at  the  Russian  border  since  in 
Russian  and  Siberia  the  width  of  track  is  5 feet. 

England,  too,  has  had  her  trouble  with  the  gauge  prob- 


lem. By  some  miraculous  foresight  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land’s public  men,  a law  was  jiassed  in  1828  fixing  the 
gauge  for  all  lines  of  public  railway  at  4 feet  8%  inches. 
But  a powerful  group  began  to  advocate  a broader  gauge, 
and  by  1836  the  law  was  rtqiealcd,  and  any  gauge  was 
thereafter  permitted.  Subsequently  the  gauge  of  the 
Great  ^^’estern  Railway  was  made  seven  feet,  and  re- 
mained so  for  many  years.  Finally  a commission  was 
a])j)ointed  to  rcjiort  on  the  desirability  of  a standard 
gauge  and  in  1 8 1*,'5  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  a 
standard  4 feet  inches. 

Since  most  of  the  locomotives  of  the  early  railroads  in 
Europe  were  English  built,  and  track  gauge  was  made  to 
fit  the  locomotive  in  many  cases,  the  English  standard 
spread  itself  through  most  of  Europe. 

This  standard  gauge,  which  has  come  to  be  used  on 
the  most  important  lines  throughout  the  world  is  a rath- 
er eurious  dimension.  It  doesn’t  fit  evenly  in  yards,  me- 
ters, virsts,  or  what  have  you.  Where  did  it  arise  and 
why  did  it  come  to  he  used  are  questions  which  might 
naturally  he  asked.  In  fact  the  Railway  Gauge  Commis- 
sioners of  England  did  ask  George  Stephenson  why  he 
adopted  4 feet  8E>  inehes  as  the  gauge  of  his  first  rail- 
ways. He  replied  that  that  was  the  gauge  of  most  of  the 
tram  railways  in  the  Newcastle  Colliery  district,  but 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  knew  why  the  old  tramways 
had  adopted  it. 

It  should  he  recalled  here  that  the  ap])lication  of 
wheels  to  rails  to  form  the  first  railway  long  preceded 
the  development  of  the  steam  loeomotive,  and  that  the 
railway  was  developed  to  fill  the  need  for  improved  haul- 
age of  coal  out  of  English  mines. 

In  order  to  cxjilain  the  curious  4 feet  Si's  inch  gauge 
it  is  necessary  to  go  hack  some  eighteen  hundred  years 
in  England  during  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Romans  worked  lead  and  iron  mines  in  what  is  now 
called  the  Newcastle  district,  and  in  Stephenson’s  time 
some  of  these  mines  were  still  being  worked.  To  make 
the  haulage  of  their  wagons  over  the  ground  easier  the 
Romans  had  laid  down  jiarallel  slabs  of  stone  for  the 
wheels  to  run  on,  and  from  center  to  center  these  slabs 
were  4 feet  8%  inches. 

Roman  chariot  tracks  have  been  found  in  many  places, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  excavation  of  Had- 
rian’s M’all  in  England.  All  of  these  tracks  w'ere  to  a 
gauge  of  4 feet  814  inches.  It  seems  then  that  the  stan- 
dard gauge  of  Roman  wheeled  vehicles  was  4 feet  8% 
inches.  The  realization  finally  came  that  this  measure- 
ment was  not  odd  at  all  from  the  Roman  point  of  view. 
The  Roman  army’s  unit  of  distance  was  the  “jiace,”  and 
a Roman  mile  was  a thousand  paces.  Since  many  of  the 
Roman  milestones  remain,  it  is  simple  arithmetic  to  de- 
termine that  a “pace”  is  4 feet  8%  inches.  And  so  the 
“jiace”  of  the  Roman  army  gave  us  the  gauge  of  our 
railroads  today. 
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Dear  Mr.  Gandhi: 

Enclosed  please  find  chevh  for  i/onr  kind  testimonial 
endorsing  our  nerc  tzco  pants  suits. 

Yours  trull/, 

Ilarpo,  Shaft,  and  Mar.r. 


How  To  Play  Ping-Pong 


tlie  new  interest  in  ping  pong  springing  up 
throughout  tlie  country  and  especially  in  the  colleges,  a 
set  of  rules  should  certainly  be  compiled.  Tlie  follow- 
ing are  a list  of  the  more  fundamental  rules  of  the  game 
and  hints  on  how  to  play  it. 

Never  play  ping  iJong  immediately  after  a Prom  week- 
end. The  rapid  motion  of  the  ball  has  been  known  to 
overcome  more  than  one  staid  and  sober  bystander.  So, 
if  you  have  that  certain  “what  is  to  become  of  us”  feel- 
ing, you  had  better  refrain. 

After  missing  a shot,  always  be  sure  to  say  that  your 
foot  slipped  or  that  you  don’t  really  want  to  uin  the 
game.  This  will  show  your  opponent  that  you  are  not 
lilaying  your  best  game  and  will  give  him  an  inferiority 
complex. 

Never  case  the  ball.  I.et  your  opponent  do  it.  It  will 
tire  him  out. 

Ask  your  opponent  the  score  after  every  point.  It 
shows  you  are  interested  in  the  game. 

If  your  opponent  misses  the  ball  completely,  ask  him 
if  he  has  a hole  in  his  racket.  Also  tell  him  the  object 
of  the  game  is  to  hit  the  ball.  This  tends  to  produce  good 
feeling. 

Always  ask  your  opponent  whose  serve  it  is.  This 
may  get  him  so  mixed  up  that  he  will  allow  you  to  serve 
out  of  turn.  Of  course  if  you  have  a weak  serve  and  don’t 
want  it,  the  hell  with  this  hint. 

Tlie  object  of  the  serve  is  to  bounce  the  ball  on  your 
own  side  of  the  net  and  then  across  to  your  opponent. 
You  jjrobabl}'  won’t  be  able  to  do  it  the  first  time  but 
don’t  be  discouraged.  We  all  make  mistakes.  That’s  why 
shotguns  were  invented. 

Petween  each  shot,  start  a conversation  with  your 
o})j)onent.  Even  if  you  can’t  get  his  mind  off  the  game, 
it  will  show  him  you  are  socially  inclined. 

If  he  hits  a shot  that  glances  off  the  edge  of  the  table, 
look  deeply  injured  and  insulted.  He  will  feel  badly 
about  it  and  miss  the  next  shot. 

If  you  happen  to  be  on  the  short  end  of  the  score,  hit 
every  shot  as  hard  as  possible.  If  you  can’t  make  the 
l)oints,  you  can  at  least  break  the  ball  and  stop  the 
game.  If  it  is  necessary,  even  step  on  the  ball  as  if  by 
accident.) 

If  you  can’t  win  a ping  pong  game  with  these  instruc- 
tions, then  to  hell  with  you  — play  your  own  game. 

—Lyre 
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answer  to  inateliing  tlie  undoubted  superiority  of  tlie 

Believing  interscliolastic  eoinjietition  to  be  the  true 
teams  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  a few  eoaelies  in  the 
Hast  are  doing  their  part  to  build  uj)  the  sport  in  high 
seliools  and  prej)  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  successful 
of  all,  and  iindouhtedly  wmrthy  of  mention  liere,  is 
.\ustin  Bisho}),  coach  at  Wyoming  Seminary.  He  was 
the  main  s])ark  that  started  wrestling  in  eight  high 
schools  in  his  district  this  year.  If  all  college  coaches 
in  the  East  woidd  attempt  to  match  this  record,  the 
western  monopoly  would  not  last  long,  and,  no  doubt, 
western  coaches  would  apjireciate  keener  eastern  in- 
terest. 

And  now,  before  I run  fold  of  the  editor  for  taking 
u])  too  much  space,  let  me  extend  a welcome  to  visiting 
coaches  and  wrestlers.  The  unanimous  vote  of  the  as- 
sembled coaches,  at  Michigan,  last  year,  to  return  to 
Lehigh  is  highly  ap])reci;ited,  and  we  take  great  pride  in 
being  hosts  for  the  second  time  in  three  years.  Naturally, 
we  would  like  to  uncrown  a few  crowned  heads,  and  set 
the  diadem  on  a few  eastern  hrows,  hut  should  we  fail 
you  may  rest  assured  we  will  try  again,  mainly  because 
your  ideas  of  sportsmanship  equal  any  standards  found 
anywhere. 

American  Olymjdc  teams  were  100  per  cent  colle- 
giate, and  mostly  western  in  1928,  and  1932.  Many  of 
you  visitors  will  have  something  very  definite  to  say  in 
tlie  Olympics  of  193(5.  Keep  up  your  interest,  and  I hope 
that  eastern  effort  will  at  least  merit  your  resiiect. 


Baconian  Ciphers  and  Other  Mysteries 
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in  15.53,  11  years  before  Shakespeare  was  horn,  to  dis- 
count such  an  apriori  absurdity.  Poe’s  Gold  Hag  ;md 
Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island  are,  indeed,  marvels  of 
realism  in  compasiron  with  these  ragings  of  the  Dog- 
star  in  the  field  of  English  history.  They  make  one  won- 
der whether  the  courses  of  such  phenomena  could  ever 
he  charted  — even  by  the  most  powerful  telescopes  or 
microsctqies  in  tlie  River  Bank  Laboratories  of  Dr.  Eah- 
yan. 


The  Curse  of  the  Rumplewits 

One  fine  spring  afternoon  in  the  early  years  of  the 
18th  century,  Baron  Rumpletwit  was  spurring  his  roan 
marc  down  a shadowy  path  on  his  country  estate.  Sud- 
denly a gypsy  woman,  old  and  jiicturesque,  appeared 
from  the  underbrush  and  grasped  his  bridle.  The  baron 
casually  tossed  her  a shilling. 

“Only  a shilling?’’  screamed  the  hag.  “Only  a shill- 
ing? Curse  ye  for  your  parsimony,  Baron  Rumplewit ! 
Curse  ye  and  your  son  and  your  son’s  son,  and  every 
manchild  horn  in  your  castle  to  the  seventh  generation  ! 
'Ehe  gypsy’s  curse  he  upon  ye !’’ 

The  haron  paid  no  attention  and  cantered  cheerfully 
home.  Tattle  did  he  dream  of  the  future  that  was  in 
store  for  his  descendants.  Erom  then  on  the  castle  was 
mantled  with  dread  shadow  and  the  curse  of  the  Rumple- 
wits. 

The  haron  lived  on  to  a contented  old  age.  His  son 
and  his  son’s  son  also  lived  peacefully  and  happily  till 
they  died  of  old  age.  And  so  it  went  for  six  generations. 

The  seventh  descendant  of  the  old  baron,  Luther 
Rumplewit,  was  a handsome  lad,  popular  and  well  liked 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  brave  as  well,  and  had  no 
fear  of  the  dire  curse  of  the  Rumjileits.  In  fact,  he  hadn’t 
even  heard  of  the  dire  curse  of  the  Rumplewits. 

I.uther  Rumplewit,  too,  died  of  old  age.  The  gypsy 
was  sore  as  hell. 

— Lampoon 

♦ 

Literacy 

One  of  the  stories  that  the  Harvard  authorities  arc  do- 
ing their  best  to  silence  concerns  the  Freshman  wdio 
transferred  to  another  shool.  During  the  first  week  at 
the  new  institution  he  resolved  that  he  would  carry  out 
one  of  his  lately  stifled  ambitions  and  attend  church.  He 
sat  next  to  a dozing  student,  and  in  the  midst  of  a hymn 
the  sleejier  awoke.  It  so  happened  that  this  student  could 
not  see  the  register  hoard  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  thus 
could  not  ])erceive  the  number  108  thereon.  Accordingly 
he  turned  to  the  new  man  and  said : 

“Say,  pardon  me,  hut  could  you  tell  me  the  number 
of  that  song  they’re  singing?’’ 

“M’ell,’’  replied  the  Harvard  transfer,  “not  exactly, 
hut  on  the  hoard  up  tliere  they  have  a stick,  a ring  and 
a pretzel.” 

— Tunch  Hotel 
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A Wellseley  Whimsey 

The  following  is  the  true  story 
of  the  harrowing  experiences 
of  a Wellesley  girl  as  told  to 
two  Lehigh  engineers : 

Two  girls  were  enroute  for  New 
York  from  their  home  stamping 
grounds  at  Wellesley.  Their  train 
had  on  hour  stop-over  in  New  Haven 
and  these  two  adventurous  lassies  de- 
cided to  do  something  other  than 
wait  in  the  station. 

They  were  at  a loss  as  to  what  to 
do  until  one  of  them  saw  an  adver- 
tisement of  a spiritualist  who  main- 
tained that  he  could  act  as  medium  in 
a conversation  with  one’s  dead  an- 
cestors. Tliis  intrigued  the  girls  so 
tliey  called  a cah  and  gave  tlie  cab- 
driver  the  address  on  the  advertise- 
ment. 

They  mounted  a long  flight  of 
stairs  and  knocked  at  the  door.  A 
man  came  and  they  asked  for  the 
medium.  He  ushered  them  into  a 
small  room  and  asked  to  wait  for  a 
few  minutes.  About  ten  minutes  later 
lie  returned  and  told  the  girls  tliat 
they  would  have  to  see  the  spiritual- 
ist separately.  Our  heroine,  the  brav- 
er of  the  two,  followed  liim  into  a 
small  room.  The  room  was  furnished 
with  a solitary  straight-hacked  chair. 
In  front  of  it  stood  a tall  gaunt  man 
in  the  garb  of  a Burman  fakir. 

The  medium  motioned  the  girl  to 
the  chair  and  slowly  he  started  walk- 
ing around  it.  He  kept  chanting  over 
and  over  again,  “I’m  happy,  I’m 
happy.”  Finally  he  stopped  in  front 
of  her  and  she  reached  up  and  slap- 
ped him  and  ran  from  the  room  and 
out  of  the  building  followed  by  her 
bewildered  companion. 

Upon  reaching  the  cah  the  second 
girl,  entirely  unaware  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, asked  what  the  trouble  was. 
Our  heroine  told  her  the  story  as  I 
have  told  you.  The  second  girl  re- 
plied that  while  the  man’s  actions 
were  unusual  she  had  no  real  reason 
for  slapping  him.  “Oh,  hut  I have,” 


Judas 

fontimicd  from  page  20 

ly.  Finally  he  heard  her  footsteps 
coming  up  the  corridor.  As  she 
walked  into  the  room,  dressed  very 
attractively  and  perfectly  com- 
plexioned,  his  heart  suddenly  began 
to  pound  away.  She  was  wearing  a 
bright  new  dress,  and  she  had  on 
more  rouge  and  lipstick  than  she 
usually  used.  His  face  registered  sur- 
prise, and  he  gazed  vaguely  at  her. 
Before  she  had  a chance  to  ask  him 
how  she  looked,  he  stammered, 
‘AVhy,  Irene,  you  darling,  I thought 
you’d  never  come  to  see  me.  Come 
over  to  the  bed  and  sit  down.  Irene, 
you’re  looking  gorgeous.” 

Dumbfounded,  IVIary  checked  her- 
self in  stride  and  speech.  He  cau- 
tiously observed  her  bewildered  coun- 
tenance. When  she  raised  her  hand 
to  her  lips  and  slowly  stepped  tow- 
ard him,  he  continued,  “Come  over. 
Come  and  kiss  me  again  like  — like 
you  did  at  the  Rivoli.”  This  stopped 
her ; he  remembered  how  she  had 
hated  that  cheaji  dance-hall,  and  had 
questioned  his  denial  that  he  had 
ever  gone  there.  ‘ Irene,  do  you  re- 
member those  swell  times  we  had  at 
the  bungalow  — up  near  the  golf 
course ’ He  smiled,  and  held  out  a 
beckoning  hand.  Her  blanched  face 
now  began  to  glow  with  anger ; she 
abruptly  turned  around,  and  paused 
as  if  to  weigh  the  meaning  of  this 
delerious  ramble.  Unconsciously  her 
heel  began  tapping  on  the  floor,  and 
her  watering  eyes  Anally  focused  on 
the  flowers  on  the  table.  She  took  a 
sudden  deep  breath,  stepped  over  to 
the  bouquet  and  tore  her  card  off, 
then  left  the  room  without  saying  a 
word.  He  had  strained  his  neck 
guardedly  to  observe  her  actions,  and 
as  her  hurried  footsteps  died  away 
down  the  corridor,  he  bent  back  and 
relaxed  — with  a smile  — forever. 


she  said.  “You  see.  Mother  has  often 
told  me  always  to  strike  a happy  me- 
dium.” 


'^COME  OUT.  FIDO 

V // 


FIDO’S  no  man’s  tool ! He  isn’t  afraid 
ot  Fred’s  teetli,  but  be  IS  Icary  of  tbe 
heavy  tear-gas  that  puffs  out  of  Fred’s 
never-cleaned  briar. 

They  tell  us  Fred  is  a dog-lover,  but 
they  can  t tell  us  be  s a pipe-lover  or  he’d 
groom  bis  briar  now  and  then  and  switch 
to  a pleasanter  tobacco.  Like  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  This  unusual  blend  ol  friendly 
Kentucky  Burleys  has  trotted  to  tbe  front 
rank  in  popularity  because  it  really  IS 
milder,  cooler,  delightfully  fragrant.  Try 
a tin  . . . and  bear  your  friends  yelp  for  joy! 

Brown  & WilliAnison  Totacco  Corporation 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Dept. W -51 


. . . . FREE 
BOOKLET 

tells  how  to  make 
your  pipe  taste 
better,  sweeter. 
Write  for  a copy. 


TAKE  CARE  , 

PIPE 
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Packer’s  Acres 

continued  from  page  14 

one  must  forget  liis  iiosition  as  a gen- 
tleman, and  tliat  he  owes  eertain 
eourtesies  to  the  ojiposite  side.  The 
fact  is  dejilorahle,  hut  a too  apjiar- 
ent  one.  For  this,  the  roughest  of 
our  college  sports,  a eomiilete  lack 
of  regard  for  a fellow  human  being 
seems  almost  indis])cnsahle.  Although 
M'e  would  strongly  deprecate  any 
descent  to  rowdyism,  we  woidd  re- 
mark that  the  sooner  tlie  college 
team  discovers  that  tliey  cannot  prof- 
itably practice  the  conventions  of 
the  drawing  room  on  the  football 
field,  the  sooner  they  will  learn  to 
play  the  game.” 

.'Vlthougli  the  football  team  never 
received  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
confidence  from  the  student  body,  it 
did  meet  two  schools  that  year,  with 
results  verging  on  the  disastrous. 
Lafayette  cut  capers  on  its  own  field 
twice,  to  the  tunes  of  .5b  to  0 and  34 
to  f,  while  Rutgers  dealt  the  most 
brutal  blow  of  all,  sending  the  en- 
gineers home  with  a bl  to  0 defeat. 
Rut  such  bitter  medicine  seemed  a 
tonic  and  gave  the  s])ort  a vitality  it 
had  as  yet  lacked. 

'I'here  was  one  Lehigh  gridder  to 
whom  these  words  never  ajiplied.  He 
was  the  immortal  Mike  Rafferty,  the 
man  of  iron  who,  with  the  equally 
renowned  Dashiell,  made  the  Rrown 
and  \Vhite  team  one  of  the  big  four 
of  the  nation  back  in  the  late  80’s. 
H ere  is  a brief  note  from  the  mem- 
oirs of  Richard  Harding  Davis: 

“Rafferty  was  a man  who,  if  he 
knew  what  pain  was,  rather  enjoyed 
it  as  a sensation  than  otherwise.  1 
remember  once,  when  he  broke  his 
collar  hone,  he  refused  to  leave  the 
field  and  stood  at  the  ropes  watch- 
ing the  game.  He  stopped  training 
long  enough  to  smoke  a cigar,  the 
ashes  of  which  he  knocked  off  non- 
chalantly on  the  end  of  the  broken 
bone  where  it  protruded  through  the 


jersey.” 

M ay  back  in  history,  too,  certain 
Lehigh  strong  men  had  other  visions 
besides  those  of  seeing  their  school 
all-triumphant  iqion  the  field  and  in 
the  gym.  They  saw  long  thin  shells, 
manned  by  powerful  crews,  skim 
doM'ii  the  murky  waters  that  flow 
past  the  Steel  works,  in  prejiaration 
for  annual  intercollegiate  regattas. 
No  blame  to  them  because  their 
dreams  were  never  realized ; they 
made  the  tirst  steps  as  early  as  1875. 
“In  the  fall  of  this  year,”  some  re- 
])orter  with  a flair  for  irony  remark- 
ed, “a  ‘L  nivcrsity  crew’  was  organ- 
ized and  the  room  on  the  ground 
floor  of  .Saueon  Hall  fitted  with  row- 
ing weights  and  dumb-bells.  Nothing 
was  accomplished,  as  there  was  no 
suitable  place  for  practice  on  the 
river,  and  the  canal  level  could  not 
be  obtained  for  that  purjiose.  After 
apjiearing  in  the  Epitome  and  train- 
ing vigorously  for  one  season  the 
‘crew’  fulfilled  its  destiny  and  dis- 
appeared.” 

The  idea  of  a “University  crew” 
did  not  die,  however,  and  exactly  ten 
years  later  the  Hefty  Club  sprung 
into  existence,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
])ose  of  making  I.ehigh  a boating 
center  to  compare  with  Yale,  Har- 
vard, and  Princeton.  In  the  spring 
of  1885  the  one  and  only  Hefty  Club 
regatta  was  run  over  a course 
stretching  from  \\'illow  F.ddy  to 
Calv])so  Island.  There  were  three 
races,  and  the  times  made  in  each 
are  on  record.  They  are  the  only  en- 
tries, unfortunately,  on  that  record. 
M'hat  strangled  the  new  sport  in  its 
infancy  as  a matter  of  conjecture, 
but  until  the  features  of  the  I>ehigh 
River  are  radically  rearranged,  it 
seems  eertain  that  the  University  on 
its  banks  will  not  send  oarsmen  to 
Poughkeepsie. 

These  are  but  scattered  pickings 
from  the  rich  store  of  material  which 
our  historian  will  find  in  his  search. 


Nor  need  he  confine  himself  to  tales 
of  prowess  or  daring  in  the  arena  of 
intercollegiate  athletics.  He  will  dis- 
cover a plethora  of  fact  and  fable 
eoneerning  the  academic  life  at  this 
university,  once  confined  to  the  nar- 
row boundaries  of  Christinas  Hall, 
which  housed  the  classrooms,  labor- 
atories, dormitories,  administrative 
offices,  dining  room,  and  chapel,  b'rom 
such  an  unimposing  beginning  he  can 
follow  the  development  of  the  tech- 
nical school  of  Dr.  Henry  Coppee  as 
it  expanded  and  found  need  for  more 
and  more  of  the  fifty-seven  acres  of 
South  Mountain  granted  by  tbe  Hon. 
Asa  Packer.  Or,  from  another  angle, 
he  can  trace  the  gradual  broadening 
and  liberalization  of  the  various  cur- 
ricula, from  the  strict  severity  of  a 
half-century  ago  to  the  diversity  of 
today.  No  matter  how  he  may  ap- 
proach his  subject,  his  job  will  be 
an  easy  one.  More  than  that,  he  will 
have  a splendid  time  at  it. 


Wrestlers  and  Wrestling 

continued  from  page  24 

shaken  by  formidable  opposition. 

M’ayne  Martin,  of  Oklahoma  Uni- 
versity, dethroned  Devine  of  Indiana 
last  year  in  the  135-pound  class,  and 
promises  to  make  the  going  pretty 
rough  for  Lehigh’s  Conrad.  Pete 
will  depend  upon  his  leg  work  and 
speed  to  stop  the  power  and  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Oklahoma  entree. 
Roth  Teague,  M’etherford  S.  T.  C., 
and  Cosneek,  of  Illinois,  have  grad- 
uated, leaving  .Seobey  to  battle  it  out 
with  Kuss,  of  Indiana,  and  Okla- 
homa A.  & M.’s  new  man  mountain. 
Lehigh’s  heavyweight  matches  ex- 
ee])tionaI  speed  and  balance  against 
the  avoirdujiois  of  his  opjionents. 
The  results  should  be  very  entertain- 
ing. 


-4(30}8^- 


February,  1935 


Futility 

T was  autumn.  The  air  was  po- 
tent with  s])icy  fragrance  mingled 
witli  odors  of  smoking  tires.  The 
day  was  grey.  An  occasional  far-off 
rifle  shot  broke  the  silence  as  the 
squeak  of  a chair  breaks  the  silence 
of  an  eni])t3'  audience  hall. 

The  once  romantic  town  of  Livre 
now  lay  in  ruins  — its  streets  pock- 
marked with  deej)  shallow  lioles,  its 
homes  collapsed  and  strewn  in  aim- 
less mounds  of  wreckage,  its  gardens 
gone. 

Beside  the  )) rostrate  form  of  a 
man,  a woman  knelt.  Slie  we})t  bit- 
terly. Her  hair  hung  wildly  down 
over  lier  shoulders  and  partly  cov- 
ered her  face — grimv,  haggard,  tear- 
stained.  Her  body  quivered  and  tre- 
mored  witli  each  sob. 

A small  cliild  stood  very  close  to 
lier.  He  watclied  curiously.  He  tug- 
ged at  her  sleeve. 

“Mamma.  M'liy  do  you  cry.^” 

She  turned  slowly  and  taking  him 
by  tlie  shoulders,  gazed  at  him 
trance-like.  Uttering  a soft  cry,  she 
))ulled  liim  to  her  breast  and  kissed 
liim  fiercely. 

Then  shew  grew  calm  and  the 
tears  ceased. 

“^^’ar,”  she  said  in  a hoarse  life- 
less whisper.  “War.” 

She  paused.  “Our  jjeople  are 
gone.” 

She  held  him  away  from  her  and 
looked  searchingly  at  him. 


“Father  is  dead.” 

He  stared  at  her  and  nodded,  hut 
he  did  not  understand. 


I’m  Pretty  Smart 

continued  from  page  18 

jihone  numbers  to  others  who  copied 
them  down  on  big  pieces  of  paper.  I 
then  figured  they  was  testin  a taffy 
pullin  machine  to  see  if  it  was  strong 
enough  to  indl  ajiart  sis’s  tafly  that 
she  makes.  They  should  have  tried 
a bigger  piece  of  iron. 

Someone  who  said  he  was  a pro- 
fessor, hut  who  I later  found  out 
was  a janitor  too  on  the  side,  told  me 
to  see  a man  that  he  called  a fella. 
I was  pretty  smart  so  I figured  may- 
be that’s  why  everyone  was  so  queer. 
I ’da  swore,  if  I saw  them  on  the 
street,  that  they  were  all  regular 
men.  But  here  was  the  professor — a 
janitor,  too,  you’ll  remember — tell- 
ing me  to  see  a fella  as  though  he 
was  the  only  fella  in  the  building 
and  that  everyone  else  was  somethin 
different.  Me  took  up  somethin  like 
that  in  Biology  last  year. 

.\t  any  rate.  I saw  the  fella,  and 
he  told  me  where  the  armory  was. 
He  musta  been  a terrihlv  smart  man 
and  I’ll  hetcha  he  coulda  told  me 
somethin  about  our  cut  sj’stem  here 
at  l.ehigh.  I shoulda  asked  him.  He 
told  me  it  was  too  late  to  get  to  mil- 
itary class,  so  1 should  look  around 


the  place.  As  if  I didn’t  see  enough 
foolishness  already. 

He  showed  me  a great  big  machine 
that  could  pull  apart  somethin  at  the 
rate  of  800,000  pounds.  I was  think- 
in  what  a swell  thing  that  woulda 
been  a few  hundred  years  ago  when 
they  pulled  ])eople  apart  on  some- 
thing called  a rack  so  as  to  make 
them  tell  secrets.  It  could  also 
squeeze  together  at  a rate  of  800,000 
pounds.  I’d  like  to  have  it  with  me 
some  morning  when  I’m  tryin  to 
squeeze  some  extra  stuff  out  of  the 
tooth  paste  tube. 

Then  he  showed  me  something 
that  twisted  things  in  different  direc- 
tions like  that  hula-hula  girl  I jiaid 
an  extra  dime  to  see  hack  at  our  last 
county  affair.  I couldn’t  figure  that 
one  out.  The  fella  explained  it  to 
me,  but  he  spoke  too  much  in  Latin, 
I think. 

M’hat  he  called  “hydraulic  ma- 
chines” W'cre  awfully  nice.  He  said 
the  water  could  be  poured  out  hard 
enough  so  as  to  break  up  concrete. 
Maybe  that’s  what  those  big  com- 
panies like  Bethlehem  Steel  uses  to 
lick  their  stamps  and  envelopes  with 
in  a hurry. 

Golly,  I think  I oughta  quit  the 
Arts  school  and  become  an  engineer, 
'riiey  have  more  fun  and  don’t  have 
to  spend  money-  to  go  to  museums 
and  crazy  houses.  I’m  still  kinda 
worried  apout  that  “fella”  business. 
But  all  in  all,  I think  I’ll  become  an 
engineer.  I’m  pretty  smart. 


Photo  Engravers  of  Qufility 
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THROUGH  THE 

EDITOR’S  EYES 


The  situation  wliicli  arises  wlien  too  few  men  liold 
too  many  of  the  major  positions  in  extra-eurrieular 
aetivities  is  undesirable  in  a university  as  large  as 
Lehigh  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  plaee  no  one  man,  no  matter  how  exeep- 
tional,  has  the  time  to  carry  on  a regular  program  of 
studies  and  still  devote  as  niueh  time  as  he  should  to  the 
number  of  major  aetivities  which  some  I.ehigh  seniors 
have  carried  in  the  past.  Even  if  he  feels  that  he  is  giv- 
ing sufheient  time  to  each,  his  interest  and  loyalty  are 
divided,  and  he  jierforms  only  the  routine  requirements 
of  his  ))ositions.  In  addition,  a man  should  devote  some 
part  of  his  time  to  cultivating  his  friends  and  his  hob- 
bies, for  the  latter  will  play  an  important  part  in  his 
future  life. 

Secondly,  it  is  unfair  to  the  other  eajiable  students  in 
a senior  class  to  have  a few  men  monojiolize  the  impor- 
tant positions.  There  are  many  men  who  could  prove 
themselves  just  as  eajiable  of  fulfilling  a position  of  re- 
sponsibility if  their  opportunity  were  not  blocked. 

The  following  point  system  has  been  considered  for 
over  a year,  and  has  received  favorable  criticism  of  many 
undergraduates,  including  some  who  would  be  adversly 
affected  by  it,  and  of  some  members  of  the  faculty. 

PROPOSED  POINT  SYSTEM 
—Major  Group  (Man  may  hold  only  one  position  in  this 
group) 

Editors  of : 

Ilrown  and  Mdiite 

E^pitorne 

Review 

Husiness  managers  of: 

Brown  and  Mdiite 
Epitome 
Review 
President  of: 

Arcadia 
I.ehigh  Union 

Editorial  manager  of  Brown  and  W'hite 
News  Manager  of  Brown  and  M'hite 

— Minor  Group  (Man  may  hold  two  positions  in  this 
group) 

President  of: 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa 


Interfraternity  Council 
Mustard  and  Cheese  Club 
International  Relations  Club 
Robert  W.  Blake  Society 
Delta  Omicron  Theta 
Tan  Beta  Pi 
Business  manager  of : 

Mustard  and  Cheese 
Advertising  manager  of : 

Brown  and  AVhite 

Senior  section  editor  of  the  Epitome. 

Varsity  or  junior  assistant  manager  of  any  team 

RULES 

1.  Man  may  hold  only  one  jiosition  in  major  group. 

2.  Man  may  hold  only  two  positions  in  minor  group. 

.‘5.  Man  may  hold  one  position  in  each  group.  That  is:  a 
man  cannot  hold  a major  position  and  two  minor  po- 
sitions, with  one  exception : 

•t.  A man  with  an  aggregate  3.00  average  for  his  under- 
graduate career  to  date  may  hold  one  major  and  tw'o 
minor  positions. 

5.  The  Board  of  Publications  rule  that  a man  cannot 
hold  a major  jiosition  on  more  than  one  publication 
will  continue  to  be  in  effect. 

The  system  has  purposely  been  made  extremely  simple 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  plaee  it  will  be  easy  to  en- 
act and  easy  to  enforce.  ]\Iinor  positions  in  activities, 
class  offices,  and  athletics  were  left  out  because  they  do 
not  come  strongly  under  the  two  reasons  set  forth  in 
the  opening  paragraphs.  Also  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  set  u{)  any  bureaucracy  to  keep  a record  of  the  minor 
])artici])ations  of  every  man  in  college. 

The  provision  permitting  honor  students  to  carry  one 
extra  minor  office  was  incorporated  as  obviously  just.  A 
man  who  has  maintained  an  honor  standard  of  scholar- 
ship has  proven  that  his  studies  will  not  suffer,  and  he 
has  shown  that  he  has  at  least  a better  than  average 
character,  intelligence,  and  application  to  duty. 

The  proposal  can  be  enacted  as  a law  by  Arcadia, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  A small  committee,  the 
president  of  Arcadia  himself,  or  the  Dean  could  enforce 
the  rules,  which  would  be  published  in  the  P'reshman 
Handbook.  The  proposal  is  so  simple  that  it  would  be 
])ractieally  self-enforcing. 
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MOWRER’S  DAIRY 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

VISIT  OUR  NEW  DAIRY  FOOD  STORE  IN 
COLLEGE  THEATRE  BUILDING 

I.ARGEST  MILK  SHAKE  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  lOc 


HAFNER 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

MEAT  COMPANY 

offers 

FOUR-YEAR  COURSES  IN 

Phone  1869 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY 

FIVE  POINTS 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

FRUIT  MARKET 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING  PHYSICS 

Phone  3621 

Special  Rates 
to 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 
MINING  ENGINEERING 

For  Information  Address 

fieorge  B.  Curti.s,  Registrar 

Fraternities 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

. .Jor  one  thing 

Chesterfield  is  the  cigarette  thats  Milder 

..for  another  thing 

Chesterfield  is  the  cigarette  that  Tastes  Better 
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